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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Key Largo 
MAXWELL ANDERSON 


A blank-verse play of a volunteer in the Spanish civil war who came back 
to expiate his cowardice. 


Bonanza Inn 
OSCAR LEWIS AND CARROLL D. HALL 


The old Palace Hotel of San Francisco was a setting for the flamboyant 
society of an extravagant era. 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 


GEORGE S. KAUFMAN AND MOSS HART 


A hilarious farce built around a well-known radio lecturer and drama critic. 


World without End 
STOYAN PRIBICHEVICH 


Well-coordinated history of the Balkans, which includes the customs and 
characteristics of each state. 


J. Pierpont Morgan 


HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 
Financial history plays a large part in this detailed biography. 


Encyclopedia of the Theatre 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


A dramatic critic’s caustic opinions about actors, playwrights, and matters 
theatrical. 


Mary Austin 
HELEN MACKNIGHT DOYLE 


A friend writes an intimate biography of the gifted author of the southwest. 


Carolina Gardens 
E. T. H. SHAFFER 


“The history, romance and tradition of many gardens of two states through 
more than two centuries.” —Sudtitle. 
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Conference on Library Discounts 


On authorization of the A.L.A. Council President Munn 
is calling a meeting of librarians, with such publishers as are 
willing and able to attend, in the New York Public Library at 
2:00 P.M., January 29. The purpose of the conference is to dis- 
cuss the proposal of several publishers to put into immediate 
effect a maximum library discount of 25 per cent. They will be 
given an opportunity to explain their reasons for the proposed 
change in discount and librarians will have an opportunity to 


express their opinions. 


The President has also requested publishers to postpone the 


change, at least until after the conference. 


The meeting will be open to any publisher and any librarian. 
It is particularly hoped that the library group will comprise 
representative library administrators from all types of libraries 


and many sections of the country. 


RSVP 
If you plan to attend this meeting, please send a postal card 
stating that fact to Louis N. Feipel, chairman, A.L.A. Book 
Buying Committee, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. Without 
such notification it will be impossible to select a meeting room 


of suitable size. 





The First Step 


By RALPH MUNN 


President of the American Library Association 


— people are librarians; others just 
work in libraries. ‘This division has 
nothing to do with the importance of the 
position; a junior assistant may be a li- 
brarian, while his chief may just work in 
a library. Attitude is the sole basis of 
distinction. 

The librarian thinks of himself as a 
member of a professional group whose 
work is important to society. His interest 
is automatically extended far beyond his 
own daily duties; all of the factors which 
influence library service as a whole are of 
concern to him, even though some of them 
may seem to have little bearing upon his 
own immediate welfare. 

The present status of library develop- 
ment in the United States leads to the 
suspicion that we have too few librarians 
and too many people who just work in 
libraries. If everyone whose livelihood 
comes from library agencies were genuinely 
interested in the larger aspects of librarian- 
ship, it is unlikely that one-third of our 
people would be without local libraries 
and that the profession itself would still 
be fighting for full recognition. 

There is no magic in A.L.A, member- 
ship, but joining the Association is the first 
natural step toward professional growth. 
The A.L.A. member is at least exposed to 
the attitudes and information through 
which he can advance. 

An astounding amount of time and ef- 
fort is gladly given by some librarians for 


the benefit of us all. It is perhaps unfair 
to cite specific examples, because they are 
merely typical of others which must go 
unmentioned. My attention has, however, 
been drawn particularly to two of them. 

Editorial Committee members burn an 
unbelievable amount of midnight oil. The 
careful scrutiny of manuscripts and the 
planning of a. publishing program which 
will both satisfy needs and balance a 
budget are difficult tasks. Every library 
problem has become more understandable 
through A.L.A. publications. 

Executive Board meetings are arduous, 
but no matter how late the hour when we 
emerge, the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure is still at work. Everything re- 
lating to the welfare of library personnel 
If it had declared a 
long holiday after submitting its monu- 
mental Classification and Pay Plans for 
Municipal Public Libraries, no one could 
have begrudged its members a rest : instead, 
they began at once the formulation of a 
similar scheme for university and college 
libraries. 


falls within its scope. 


These two groups, and about seventy 
other boards and committees, are composed 
of librarians who are working to the in- 
calculable profit of every library and li- 
brary Those who work in 
libraries should support these and other 
activities by joining the A.L.A.; in doing 
so they will also be taking the first step 
toward their own professional growth. 


worker. 











Federal Aid Again before Congress 


ROMPT and favorable Senate action on 

’ §.1305 is expected at the present ses- 
sion of Congress, according to Carl Vitz, 
member of the A.L.A. Federal Relations 
Committee, who reported to the Council 
at its final session in Chicago, December 
29. Following a long distance telephone 
conversation with one of the Washington 
leaders working for the Harrison-Thomas 
education bill which includes provision for 
federal aid to libraries, Mr. Vitz told the 
Council : 

“As Senator Thomas has notified the 
A.L.A., the bill, which has been reported 
out favorably by the Senate Education 
Committee, is high up on the Senate 
calendar, and early consideration is ex- 
pected. 


PLANS FoR ACTION IN HOUSE 


“Securing action in the House may be 
more difficult. The A.L.A., the N.E.A., 
and others interested are planning an in- 
tensive campaign in the House. If prompt 
action is not taken by the House Com- 
mittee on Education, an attempt te bring 
it up for consideration on the floor of the 
House will be pushed. It should also be 
remembered that all the representatives 
are up for reelection and consequently are 
decidedly responsive to the wishes and 
desires of the voters back home. 

“Congressmen receive quantities of let- 
ters. Their files must therefore be cleared 
out before each session to make room for 
those received in the new session, but the 
impression made by the many letters, tele- 
grams, and resolutions received has not 


been erased. Nevertheless, letters, tele- 


grams, and resolutions must again be sent. 
Every new communication will not only 
have value in itself, but will help to recall 
those received before. 

“It is timely therefore to write now to 
your own senators and representatives in 
behalf of this bill and also to urge non- 
librarians interested to write. 
Your own letter with your own local 


slant will prove most effective. 


who are 
Even 
more so, will be one from an isolated farm 
wife, with growing children, destitute of 
but hungry for books, or from a teacher 
without access to libraries, struggling to 
make her teaching vivid and vital. 


WRITE FOR A Copy 


“A Farmers’ Bulletin devoted to the ex- 
tension of rural library service is sched- 
uled by the Department of Agriculture 
for publication soon, possibly in January. 
(Number 1847) It will include in- 
formation on the great need for rural li- 
braries and will refer to the possibility 
of federal aid to libraries. It should be 
of great help and will deserve wide dis- 
tribution. Show your interest by asking 
your congressman to send you a copy and 
advise others interested to write also. 

“It is well to remember and to empha- 
size when need be that this bill is not a 
partisan bill. It has strong support both 
from Republican and Democratic leaders. 
Progress so far has been satisfactory. Our 
organization, the 
states, is better than ever before. 


various 
“ 
Con- 


tinued and concerted effort may well re- 


especially in 


sult in the passage of a federal aid to edu- 
cation bill in 1940.” 





Libraries and the War in Europe 


HE EFFECT of the European War on 

libraries of North America was one 
of the main topics discussed by the A.L.A. 
Council at the midwinter meeting in Chi- 
cago, December 29. Following discus- 
sion of both the obligations and dangers 
facing libraries as a result of the war, the 
Council unanimously adopted the state- 
ment below, presented by Harold Brig- 
ham on behalf of the A.L.A. Executive 
Board: 


CouNciIL STATEMENT 


“The social and intellectual unrest 
growing out of the present world situation 
may lead to confusion and hopelessness ; 
or it-may lead to something of a renais- 
sance of critical inquiry and constructive 
thinking. Whether the result will be the 
one or the other will depend in no small 
measure on the ability of libraries and 
other agencies of enlightenment to supply 
the facts and materials needed by people 
for answering their questions. 

“Democracy may or may not be at 
stake, but it cannot now be taken for 
granted. An unusual opportunity exists 
to increase understanding of what democ- 
racy is in its political, economic, and cul- 
tural aspects, and how it can be perfected. 
Because some knowledge of the govern- 
mental systems with which it is or may 
be in competition is essential to such 
understanding, reading should be en- 
couraged and facilitated not only on 
democracy, but on other ideologies. 
Propaganda should not so much be feared 
and avoided as confronted with evidence 
and informed interpretation. 


“The essential internationalism of in- 
tellectual materials should lead every li- 
brarian and library trustee to assist in 
maintaining respect for the cultural 
achievements of all peoples, and to advo- 
cate continuing cultural relations with all 
nations, in spite of difficulties. 

“The war, the peace to follow, dis- 
armament, the many proposals for conti- 
nental or world union, our own govern- 
mental policies—these and scores of other 
war-time subjects need public considera- 
tion and discussion in the light of factual 
materials which libraries can best provide. 
So also do our domestic problems, the 
prompt solution of which may perhaps 
assure the continuation of democracy. 

“The present situation calls for a posi- 
tive program of stimulation and leader- 
ship. Libraries have an opportunity to 
make possible the reading of thought- 
provoking books on socially significant 
questions ; they have an obligation to make 
it dificult for people to escape the influence 
of such books. Librarians do not tell 
people what to think; they do give their 
readers, in books, the facts and ideas which 
are the food of thought. A generous pro- 
vision of books and services on all aspects 
of current problems and their historical 
antecedents is the first obligation of the 
library in times like these. 

“The library cannot work alone, but 
must work with all other agencies con- 
cerned with education and the diffusion of 
ideas. Schools, colleges, debating clubs, 
forums, organized groups of many kinds— 
all will need to an unusual degree the ma- 

(Continued on page 38) 








Propaganda Analysis: 


Today’s 


Challenge 


By VIOLET EDWARDS 


The educational director of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis has 
written the following article as one of a series on current develop- 
ments sponsored by the A.L.A. Adult Education Board. 


NCREASINGLY since the World War, 
I and especially during the last decade, 
the citizenry of this country has become 
aware of the importance of recognizing 
propaganda and of understanding the role 
which it plays in their lives. As one 
result, the Institute for Propaganda An- 
alysis, 40 East Forty-ninth Street, New 
York, organized in October, 1937, was 
established as a nonprofit, educational 
institution to analyze the propagandas of 
today and to formulate methods whereby 
American citizens can make their own 
analyses of “attempts to persuade them to 
do something that they might not do if 
they were given all of the facts.” 

In a democracy, freedom of speech 
necessarily means freedom to propagan- 
dize; and this freedom implies the obli- 
gation resting upon citizens to analyze 
propaganda affecting their interests, and 
the interests of the community and of the 
nation. 

“There are three possible ways to deal 
with propaganda,” it was pointed out in 
the October, 1937, bulletin of the insti- 
tute. “You can suppress it, meet it with 
counter-propaganda, or analyze it and try 
to see how much truth there is in it. 
We are going to analyze it.” 


We said then that many persons would 
deal with opinions or propagandas that 
they don’t like by suppressing them—by 
We declared that 
suppression of unpopular opinion or propa- 
ganda would be contrary to American 
We 
showed that democracy has four parts 
set forth or implied in the Constitution 
and federal statutes: 


violence, if need be. 


concepts of democratic government. 


Four ASPECTS OF DEMOCRACY 


1. Political—Freedom to vote on public 
issues; freedom of press and speech to dis- 
cuss those issues in public gatherings, in the 
press, radio, motion pictures 

2. Economic—Freedom to work and to 
participate in organizations and discussions 
to promote better working standards and 
higher living conditions for the people 

3. Social—Freedom from oppression based 
on theories of superiority or inferiority 

4. Religious—Freedom of worship, with 
separation of church and state 


With all these freedoms are associated 
the insti- 
tute’s monthly Propaganda Analysis bul- 
tell our 
think, but 
their 
analysis of today’s propagandas. 


responsibilities. | Accordingly 


letins are prepared, not to 


subscriber-members what to 


rather to help them make own 


In so 


O 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS: TODAY’S CHALLENGE 9 


far as the work of the institute is effec- 
tive and in so far as the thinking of our- 
selves and our subscriber-members is ef- 
fective, it must be in the temper of science. 
Scientific appraisals are impossible in any 
other framework than that which com- 
prises both the freedoms and the responsi- 
bilities of the concrete democratic re- 
alities we have cited. It is only within 
this framework that the process of critical 
thinking can take place; and propaganda 
analysis is critical thinking; it is inquiry 
into the nature, the causes, and the effects 
of the conflicts with which propagandas 
inevitably are associated. 


CriTICAL THINKING DEFINED 


I am using “critical thinking” as an 
expression of the scientific method to 
mean in the words of Dr. S. P. Mc- 
Cutchen: 

One who faces the social situation intel- 
ligently, and: 

1. Defines or describes the problem cor- 
rectly 

2. Looks at the feasible courses of action 


3. Collects and interprets the pertinent in- 
formation 


4. Reaches a tentative decision in the light 
of the evidence 


5. Acts in accordance with the decision, 
and 


6. Reconstructs his patterns on the basis 
of his experience 

Such a process is necessary to the 
maintenance and the development of our 
democratic society. In this process propa- 
ganda analysis, the building of effective 
techniques for thinking critically, is a 
means to an end—the participation by the 
common man in the solution of the major 
problems of his own life and of our con- 
temporary society. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
has assembled its monthly bulletins, with 


their work sheets, into two bound vol- 
umes: Propaganda Analysis, Volume I 
and Propaganda Analysis, Volume II. 
In addition to the work sheets which out- 
line many suggestions for individual and 
group study of public opinion and current 
propagandas, these volumes contain con- 
crete suggestions, reference material, and 
bibliography listings which have proved 
helpful to librarians, teachers and adult 
group leaders. Their practical nature is 
attested by the fact that they were de- 
veloped through use in classrooms, in li- 
brary discussion groups, and in youth and 
adult groups. 


1000 Groups Work WIrTH INSTITUTE 


This process is made possible through 
the active cooperation of 600 high school 
and college classrooms and of 400 adult 
groups. ‘The institute’s educational pro- 
gram, based in large part upon the Group 
Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis’ 
and use of the monthly bulletins and 
their work sheets, is not confined to any 
selected group of schools. Its cooperat- 
ing superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers are public school people from all 
sections of the country who are participat- 
ing in the program at their own request. 
Naturally, this raises certain problems of 
coordination and of counseling, but it 
presents its own special challenge from the 
point of view of the educational sociolo- 
gist. For the institute has schools in mill 
towns where only 2 per cent of the pupils 
will go to college; the other 98 per cent 
will go from high school into the factories. 
The institute also has schools in well-to- 
do suburban communities where pupils 

1Group Leader’s Guide to Propaganda Analysis, 
rev. ed. of experimental study materials for use in 
iy dunn eek In oe ae 


for Propaganda Analysis, 130 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. 


| 
| 
) 
) 
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generally come from well-educated fami- 
lies and, like their fathers and mothers, 
will some day attend college and univer- 
sity to prepare for medicine, law, engineer- 
ing. Students with such divergent back- 
grounds and needs must of course be 
helped through different methods and tech- 
niques. 

Naturally in a new and complex area 
in which the institute and its cooperating 
teachers are themselves pioneers, many are 
the unknown and equations. 
Many are the needs for materials, for 


factors 


methods, for constructive techniques with 
which to work in classrooms and in com- 
munity groups. That is why the insti- 
tute’s study program in the development 
of critical thinking is experimental. 
Propaganda analysis offers a very special 
challenge to librarians. Three years ago 
the study of propaganda in schools was 
largely confined to classes in the social 
studies, and the general objectives were 
stated in terms of awareness of propa- 
ganda. Today, the study of propaganda 
has entered into practically all areas of 
secondary education; it is filtering into the 
elementary school, especially in the de- 
partments of English, home economics, and 
the physical sciences. General objectives 
are conceived in terms of student behavior. 
Three years ago, most classroom activities 
were designed to help students build up 
resistance to propaganda as citizens and 
consumers; emphasis was placed upon 
ability to detect propaganda devices. To- 
day it is upon the provision of experiences 
within the interests and the needs of pupils 
whereby not only may essential skills be 
mastered but the pupil encouraged to build 
his own philosophy, with his goal that of 
intelligent, responsible membership in his 
group. Library facilities are needed for 


the provision of these experiences, and li- 
brary personnel and guidance are ex- 
ceedingly important factors in the class- 
room or group planning of them. 

This becomes increasingly apparent as 
cooperating teachers in the field attempt 
to make positive the process of analysis, 
appraisal, and critical thinking by em- 
phasizing historical background and scien- 
tific method. Most of subscriber 
members, like the members of the insti- 
tute’s advisory board, know that no one 


our 


has all the answers. Certainly the insti- 

Our readers, like 
ourselves, must be dependent upon not 
only the scholarship of the past but also 


upon the many admirable presentations 


tute is not infallible. 


of the current scene. 


Wuatr Lipraries CAN Do 


A new and significant challenge for 
educational leadership as a function of 
the school library and the public library is 
being made. The question of the training 
of librarians for leadership in propaganda 
analysis—and of the adequate equipping 
of libraries for this educational task—is a 
pressing one today. Librarians as cus- 
todians of the scholarship of the past and 
of today’s many excellent interpretations 
must not forget in these propaganda-ridden 
days of the European War to make use 
of the many scholarly investigations into 
the causes of the World War which con- 
stitute the most thorough job of propa- 
ganda analysis undertaken in_ history. 
Rather, they must be encouraged to take 
a position of leadership and of responsi- 
bility in today’s most vital educational 
task—the development on the part of all 
of us of the ability to think critically and 
creatively concerning the everyday prob- 
lems which we are meeting. 








———— 


When Assistants Exchange Positions 


By GRINTON I. WILL 


Mr. Will, Yonkers (N.Y.) librarian, writes the introduction to the com- 
ments of Portland (Ore.) and Rochester (N.Y.) administrators and 
staff members on a recent exchange between the two libraries. 
The symposium is one of a series of articles sponsored by 


the Staff Organizations Round Table. 


NY JUSTIFICATION of exchanges must 
be made on the grounds that this 
plan for in-service training is designed to 
improve library service. The purpose is 
to give individuals in library service new, 
and broader experience than they would 
enjoy if limited to contacts made only 
through actual employment. Individuals 
profit by exchanges, but the vital point is 
that the /ibraries involved benefit and in- 
dividual improvement is translated into 
broader terms of better library service for 
the communities in which exchanges have 
taken place. 

An exchange which results in Jane Doe 
of an eastern library going west, discover- 
ing how people live and think there, en- 
joying the magnificent scenery, seeing 
their fine paintings, etc., has definitely con- 
tributed to Miss Doe’s cultural assets. 
That is not enough. She must bring back 
something that will make her library more 
effective in serving its public and she must 
have contributed something of recognized 
value to the service of the western li- 
brary. A worth while exchange benefits 
the library, the individual, the public, and 
the profession. 

Once a library having an excellent 
bookmobile department planned the estab- 


II 


lishment of a young adult department. It 
sent its young adult department-head-to-be 
to a library which had such a department 
Methods used 
by that department were carefully studied 
and contributed greatly to plans for the 
new young adult department in the orig- 
inal library. Who was exchanged by the 
other library for this young adult depart- 
ment head? An assistant who was to 
establish a bookmobile department. 

Five practical points to be borne in 
mind when planning exchanges are: 

1. They are often planned between li- 
braries in widely separated parts of the 
country, or with foreign libraries, but can 
just as profitably be made between neigh- 
boring libraries. 


in successful operation. 


2. They need not be kept within the 
bounds of types of libraries. Large li- 
braries may make profitable exchanges with 
small libraries, public with university li- 
braries, etc. 

3. Our example cites a case in which as- 
sistants worked only in the departments 
mentioned ; other exchange assistants might 
well plan to cover all departments. 

4. To be effective, they need not be 
planned between individuals of equal rank, 
of the same or similar positions, or at equal 
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rates of pay. Exchanges involving dissim- 
ilar positions entailing staff shifts must be 
sufficiently valuable to offset losses in 
efficiency due to the shifts as well as 
to the absence of the exchanging staff 
member. 

5. The period of exchange depends en- 
tirely upon its type. In our example, two 
weeks to a month would be sufficient. An 
exchange involving an administrative as- 
sistant studying a personnel system would 
require more time. 

Some types of staff members cannot 
participate in exchanges to advantage. 
The inexperienced person does not have 
sufficient professional background to make 
an effective contribution to the library to 
which he might go and lacks the full pow- 
ers of observation and judgment necessary 
properly to absorb and evaluate his ex- 
periences for the benefit of his home li- 
brary. Other persons with the best pro- 
fessional training and long experience 
suffer from personality difficulties which 
prevent them from 
profitable. 


making exchanges 


The best person for an exchange is a 
college and library school graduate with 
sufficient experience to have tempered 
theory with practice, with average or bet- 
ter ability, keen powers of observation, 
good judgment, poise, tact, and real en- 
thusiasm for the profession. Such a 
person, regardless of position, would be 
valuable exchange material. Many staff 
members not meeting the exact qualifica- 
tions of our ideal have equivalent ability 
and would make a valuable exchange. 

A great difficulty which has prevented 
widespread participation in exchanges is 
the lack of a central office through which 
they can be arranged. The Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure plans to main- 
tain at A.L.A. Headquarters an annual 


file of persons and librarians interested in 
exchanges. 

Another difficulty has been how to re- 
lease staff members, particularly under 
civil service and yet pay them. A survey 
made two years ago by a subcommittee 
of the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship revealed the approval of the principle 
of exchanges by every state civil service 
commission, personnel board, library com- 
mission, and the like. If state authorities 
approve, local authorities can be similarly 
convinced. The subcommittee recom- 
mended that the home library grant leave 
of absence as for any type of professional 
training and continue the person on the 
pay roll. This method also overcomes the 
difficulty of arranging exchanges between 
persons receiving different rates of pay. 

A third difficulty lies in the frequent 
necessity of taking a person “sight un- 
seen” because of the prohibitive expense 
of an interview. <A probationary period 
has been suggested for persons making 
long exchanges. 


A DouBLE-FEATURE PROGRAM 


When library A exchanges a staff mem- 
ber with library B, both libraries have the 
right to expect that their staff members 
will bring back certain definite benefits, 
such as (1) wider knowledge of the proc- 
esses of library service, i.e., how order 
cards are made and how books are cata- 
loged—records and methods in both li- 
braries might undergo improvement as a 
result; (2) broadened professional view- 
point—the exchanging staff members are 
expected to have thought along the lines 
of policy, ideals of service, professional 
ethics, trends in service, the library’s 
changing 
world. 


place in an ever changing 
Exchanges offer a double-feature 


program. 
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‘Portland's “Point of View 


Staff exchange, under the right condi- 
tions, is of great benefit to library and per- 
sonnel. In a staid, settled community 
where many of the staff have permanent 
homes and look forward to a professional 
life spent in one library, the healthy fer- 
ment provided by a fair degree of labor 
turnover may be lacking. Added to this 
is the fact that it is desirable as vacancies 
in the higher brackets occur to advance 
from the staff, if a qualified person can be 
found, rather than to bring in an experi- 
enced person from another library. This 
policy is sometimes frowned upon in the 
best circles, for the very good reason that 
eventually the staff, made up of individu- 
als appointed upon graduation from library 
school, may become a group with little ex- 
perience in other libraries, but its contri- 
bution to esprit de corps outweighs the 
disadvantage, provided keen, alert, am- 
bitious assistants are interested in their 
own growth and development. Staff ex- 
change can be made a potent factor in this 
growth, but it is essential that the libraries 
involved give the visiting assistants the 
broadest possible experience. 

Certain conditions are, however, funda- 
mental to the success of the plan. It is im- 
portant that the library to which an as- 
sistant transfers should be progressive and 
enlightened, and that it have a reputation 
for successful accomplishment. This li- 
brary should afford the assistant a renewed 
vision of what efficient administration and 
good library service mean. 

In addition, the library should, at least 
for western librarians, be located prefera- 
bly in a city where there are unusual 
cultural opportunities since the assistant 
will wish to benefit personally as well as 
professionally. ‘Theaters, music, museums, 


lectures all contribute to the in-service 
education of forward-looking librarians. 

If an exchange appears to be a plan for 
a delightful year of junketing for the 
tired and bored, let us hasten to state that 
this library’s aims in the matter are com- 
pletely selfish. Because exchange does en- 
tail for the period a loss in efficiency in 
the lending libraries, since routines and 
procedures must be learned anew, the 
privilege must be reserved for outstanding 
staff members for whom the library is 
justified in suffering some inconvenience in 
order to develop further the possibilities 
latent in the individuals. Presumably the 
staff member who is given the advantage 
of an exchange will be qualified for ad- 
vancement as opportunity arises. She 
should, invariably, be a person of warm 
human interests who will fit gracefully 
into the new staff. 

That the lending library may during 
the period of exchange lose an assistant 
through proselyting or matrimony is en- 
tirely possible, but both hazards are pres- 
ent in every library at all times. ‘This 
objection is important only in the rare case 
of some jealously guarded treasure, whose 
services could not be replaced. 

The Library Association of Portland 
has been especially fortunate in this ex- 
periment. We have received two attrac- 
tive, live, intelligent assistants who by 
saying, “We do it this way!” have caused 
us to review our procedures critically 
rather than to accept them blindly. They, 
in turn, have been eager to learn new 
methods, and to carry their full share of 
the day’s work. Personally, they have 
been charming additions to our group. 

Our staff members returning to the 
fold teach us our sins of omission and 
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bolster 
individual 


commission—or, on 
For 


the experience 


occasion, 


our ego. library and 


under the above cir- 


‘Rochester’ s Solution 


Many a librarian has had to think 
through the matter of exchanges, either 
for himself or for an associate on his staff. 
At the moment when the blind alley job 
seems inescapable the temporary change of 
scene may make even the alley attractive 
when one gets back to it. The desire to 
try adventures in new seas without cutting 
the safe and tried anchor ropes comes to 
many soon or late. Administrations be- 
come stale and new vigor may grow by a 
first-hand understanding of how some 
other library manages to meet familiar 
problems successfully. 

This is not a brief of the arguments in 
favor of granting exchanges. Others will 
speak of that. Procedure of appointment 
and pay roll frequently present difficulties 
in arranging exchanges. Appointments to 
the library staff in Rochester are made by 
the trustees from lists established by the 
Civil 


Residence in the city is one of the require- 


Municipal Service Commission. 
ments for the examination set by the com- 
mission. When we proposed an exchange 
with Portland we were immediately ques- 
tioned as to how a person manifestly a 
resident of another city, holding a position 
under another municipality, evidently plan- 
ning to return to her accustomed place, 
could qualify for an appointment under 
the residence rule. This 


enough at the very beginning. 


seemed final 
But the 
matter of finances was still before us. 
Because of a difference in method of ac- 
counting in the two cities and in the rates 
of the two positions under consideration, it 


cumstances is almost unalloyed gain. 
Nei A. Uncer, Librarian 


Library Association of Portland 


of “Pay Koll ‘Problem 


make an 
equitable arrangement of salary and the 
pay roll. 


seemed almost impossible to 
The question was raised as to 
whether the Oregon state law permits 
municipal payments for work done outside 
the state, a privilege not granted in some 
states. 

The New York State Retirement Sys- 
tem, of which our staff are members, 
pointed out complications caused by an 
interrupted term of years in the service. 
With special arrangements made before- 
hand, however, an absentee might keep up 
her payments to the state and not lose 
seniority. Any attempt for us to pay our 
staff member on our pay roll while she was 
in Portland seemed to be blocked by the 
fact that the director of the library must 
sign a statement on each pay roll to the 
effect “that the persons mentioned for the 
period covered by this pay roll have ren- 
dered the services required for the com- 
pensation stated.’”’ Complicated formulas 
were worked out to meet all of these con- 
ditions. 

Finally, taking a leaf from the book of 
the board of education which grants many 
exchanges each year, a simple solution to 
the problem was found. The board of 
trustees granted a leave of absence with 
pay “in consideration of useful experience 
gained in the public library of Portland, 
Ore., and of a substitute furnished without 
additional cost.” ‘This satisfied the cor- 
poration counsel, the municipal civil serv- 
ice, the comptroller, the state 
retirement system, and apparently our staff 


city 
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member. Both checks were made payable 
to the Rochester assistant who endorsed the 
Portland check and forwarded it. This 
was necessary since no provision had been 
made for the Portland Library As- 
sociation’s check to be paid to an indi- 
vidual not actually on the pay roll. The 
only suffered as far as 
I know was the delay of a day or so be- 
cause of the time necessary to cross the 
country. 


inconvenience 


Exact positions were not exchanged. 


uw 


Our readers adviser went to Portland. 
A branch librarian came to Rochester. 
The fact that workers were not inter- 
changeable made no difficulty here. Our 
purpose was to show as much of the work 
as possible, therefore a month was spent 
in a branch, and a little time in each of 
four subject divisions including main cir- 
culation and young people’s. 

JoHN ApAmMs Lowe 

Director of Libraries 

Rochester Public Library 


Miss Blossom’ s (Comments 


When I was asked if I were interested 
in making an exchange with another li- 
brarian from some other part of the coun- 
try, I said without hesitation, “Yes.” My 
first impulse proved the right one and 
everything justified the effort involved. In 
the first place, from a personal standpoint, 
there were several problems—storing my 
belongings, expense of a trip across the 
country, and leaving the work where I 
was perfectly happy and adjusted. Being 
something of a pioneer in this project was 
also a worry. Would I contribute all that 
was expected and would both libraries feel 
the experiment worth while? 

Having had most of my experience as a 
branch librarian in one system with con- 
siderable independence for work and ini- 
tiative, the first problem on arrival was to 
make an effort to fill a more or less routine 
position as an assistant—to do things the 
new way, to remember that the details of 
the different methods were not the vital 
points, and to adapt myself to the new 
work and surroundings. Here I appre- 
ciate the problem of the executives of the 
library to which I went: placing, for six 
months only, a trained assistant and mak- 


ing her work interesting. This was ideally 
handled by the Rochester library, as all 
possible opportunities were given to ob- 
serve the library as a whole, to understand 
the workings of a divisional system which 
were entirely new to me, and to discuss 
library problems with an entirely different 
group of persons in another section of the 
country. The experience of working 
again in the central library, as compared to 
a branch, was invaluable; the discussions 
of various methods were interesting and 
entertaining, especially when one realized 
that hard and fast rules for registration or 
issuing books or a hundred other details in 
one place could be handled quite differently 
elsewhere and the library function quite 
as efficiently. 

A number of local library meetings, the 
New York State library institute, the meet- 
ing in Canada of the American Association 
for Adult Education, and Thomas Mann’s 
talk to the graduates at Hobart College 
were a few of the outstanding opportuni- 
ties. Visits were also made to schools, 
special libraries, hospitals, Eastman School 
of Music, and all places where there was 
any possible connection with library work. 
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The cultural opportunities in a new place 
are important and Rochester offered a win- 
ter of rare treats in the world of music. 
Many of the results and values of the 
experiment are, of course, intangible but 
the inspiration and thrill of the experi- 
ment, the new friends made, the broaden- 
ing of professional experience all add up 
to a sum more than worth any small per- 
sonal inconvenience. 
valuable. 


Staff exchanges are 
I have returned to find a staff 
here eager and interested in many details 
of the work I have observed, delighted 
with the exchange librarian sent in my 


place, and already welcoming the new 
staff exchange for this year. It is good to 
have a guest among us and to have been 
treated as one so royally. 

Since my return to Portland I have 
been advanced from the position of branch 
librarian to that of first assistant in the 
extension department. This advancement 
had been planned, and the exchange was 
arranged in order to give me the broader 
experience deemed desirable. 

Mary E. Bossom, First Assistant 
Extension Department 
Library Association of Portland 


eNMGiss “Pratt s Suggestions 


Aside from the obvious personal en- 
richment of new experiences, new friends 
and new surroundings, an exchange, in my 
opinion, offers great enough professional 
benefits to warrant the personal expendi- 
ture in time and money which it involves. 
A library interested in exchanges to the 
point of making the necessary adjustments, 
will see that the stage is set for a free 
interchange of ideas. By introducing the 
newcomer to the workings of its various 
branches and departments, it offers the 
basis for a series of comparisons between 
the two libraries. “The comparisons may 
remain unexpressed but they will add to 
the exchange librarian’s fund of experience 
to be applied in future unforeseen circum- 
stances. Where her professional objective 
is in the general or administrative field, 
the value of this complete and balanced 
view of a whole library system is self 
evident. Where her objective is a special 
field, concrete ideas can be gleaned by 
working in the appropriate department. 

Probably intermediate 
stages of advancement or those in semi- 


librarians in 


administrative positions would derive the 
greatest benefits from exchanges. It 
would seem best to have as exchange li- 
brarians, people with broad enough experi- 
ence to represent their libraries adequately, 
to fit into the new environments with the 
minimum of teaching, and to have back- 
grounds against which to measure observa- 
tions. These considerations would exclude 
the new and inexperienced librarians. 

From the standpoint of the library, an 
isolated exchange might not always pay 
tangible dividends, but if instituted as a 
continuing policy, the cumulative effects 
of a series of exchanges would certainly 
be felt. Probably the libraries with more 
unchanging and local staffs would derive 
the greater benefits. 

As a result of my exchange experience 
which began in January and ended in 
June, I feel that from the viewpoint of 
both the library and the individual in- 
volved, it might be easier to start the ex- 
change period early in September. This 
would give the newcomer time to become 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A Trustee’s Attitude Toward 
Federal Aid 


By LAURANCE J. HARWOOD 


The following article is one of the contributions to a symposium on current 
library problems at the midwinter meeting of the Trustees Section. 
Mr. Harwood is treasurer of the South Bend (Ind.) Library Board. 


BELIEVE the overwhelming majority of 

library trustees favor state and federal 
aid and especially federal aid. I cannot 
see evidence of any concerted action against 
federal aid. That is, there does not appear 
to be any well-organized and positive min- 
ority opposing it. 

If I am correct in assuming that all 
librarians enthusiastically favor it, that 
practically all trustees passively favor it, 
and that no organized group opposes it, 
we have a right to wonder why we do not 
have federal aid. ‘The answer, I believe, 
is that trustee support is only lukewarm. 
, This is indeed unfortunate if true because 
there probably will never be a more op- 
portune time to promote the interests of 
the library than now. 

The year 1940 is presidential election 
year and both parties will be seeking the 
support of library-minded voters, not alone 
because of their numbers, but even more 
because of the respectability and dignity of 
the project. It has the pride of tradition 
and is the hope of our most thoughtful 
people. These are difficult times for gov- 
ernments of all sorts, and surely we who 
love our own form of government should 


be willing to make sacrifices to strengthen 
it by helping to broaden the learning of 
our masses. 

There are now 30,500,000 pupils and 
students in our American grade schools, 
secondary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. They are there as a result of a tre- 
mendous expenditure of tax money. The 
total cost is so enormous that it is almost 
beyond our comprehension, but we know 
it has been well spent if it results in a 
better citizenry. There however, 
grave question about the wisdom of spend- 
ing large sums to teach our people to 
read and then hesitating to provide them 
with something to read and with guidance 
in what to read. It must be clear then 
that I am speaking for that 40 per cent of 
our population who are not favored with 
any library service. Federal aid for edu- 
cation is steadily widening its influence 
and the benefits from it are too obvious to 
question the wisdom of the plan. The 
true objective of education is to make 
better and more intelligent citizens and 
not primarily to learn a trade or profes- 
sion. So far as the basic principles of 
education in their relation to the perpetu- 


is, 
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ation of our democratic ideals are con- 
cerned, it is quite as essential that we 
provide our people with helpful reading 
and proper guidance in that reading as it 
is that we teach them to read. 

And now that one can “hitchhike’’ his 
way across the country in a week a citi- 
zen in Portland, Me., must be interested 
in the reading and patriotism of a man 
in Portland, Ore., or in almost any port in 
the U.S.A. Our interest in other sections 
of the country has increased in almost 
direct proportion to the improved facilities 
The best 
defense of America and American ideals 
is the well-read citizen. “The educated 
citizen is sensitive to social conditions and 
helps to improve them. He seeks to 
understand our American way of living. 
He is not easily fooled by propaganda. He 
respects honest differences of opinion. He 
helps to protect the nation’s resources. 
He measures the value of science by its 
effect upon people. He works to achieve 
peace among nations. He respects the law. 
He accepts his civic duties. 


of travel and communication. 


He under- 
stands and is loyal to democracy. 

Some of my heavy taxpaying trustee 
colleagues may object to this added ac- 
tivity and expense being assigned to the 
federal government on the grounds of 
added taxes. But I advocate the plan on 
the grounds of economy almost as much as 
because of its patriotic and cultural influ- 
ence. During the last 7 years our federal 
government has instituted a number of 
excellent but extremely expensive agencies 
to help to meet the emergency of unem- 
ployment. Among them is the Civilian 
Conservation Corp, the National Youth 
Administration, and the Work Projects 
Administration. still other 
organizations formed to meet this emer- 
gency but it is the hope of most of us that 


There are 


many of them or many of their activities 
may be dropped as the urgent need for 
them grows less acute. We also hope that 
the public library will be in a position to 
fill that need. 
sitate more county and regional libraries. 
But since widened facilities for reading 
are inevitable and since these facilities can 
be provided more economically and intelli- 
gently through the public library than 
through any other agency, I maintain that 
it is economy to broaden the activity and 
influence of the American public library 
through federal aid. 


This of course will neces- 


All great reforms have been made only 
at great cost, but they invariably cost more 
than brilliant effort in the final struggle. 
They cost absolute unanimity within the 
councils of the promoters of the several 
causes. Never was this more true than 
now and in our cause. In my judgment 
trustees should try to get together now at 
this Chicago meeting and agree definitely 
and unanimously upon what we want and 
then proceed to get it. Permit me to add 
that we must be more than just in favor 
of the plan; we must be willing to struggle 
for it. Furthermore, if this struggle is to 
be made it must be made by trustees. Li- 
brarians are paid for being librarians and 
they fulfil their without _ stint., 
They must not be expected to be lobbyists 
in their own interests. 


duties 


Now, in closing, just a word to those 
trustees who feel that they want to keep 
government costs to a minimum. I have 
the same desire. But we are all even more 
desirous of spreading the gospel of our 
own America and Americanism, and I 
believe we all think the public library 
is the best qualified and the most highly 
respected medium to do this. 
will do it, 


It can and 


moreover, much more eco- 


nomically than can any other agency. 
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Colorado Trustee Receives Award 


Mr. B. F. COEN, chairman of the Fort 
Collins Public Library Board and associate 
professor of sociology at Colorado State 
College, was honored with the trustee 
award for distinguished service in fur- 
thering the work of Colorado libraries at 
a recent meeting of the Colorado Library 
Association. His active work on behalf 
of libraries in rural communities was espe- 
cially cited. Professor Coen is also chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the Lari- 
mer County Library and of the Colorado 
Library Planning Committee. 

“My study of conditions on the farms 
and in the smaller cities has convinced me 
that the extension of library service to 
all the people in all the states is the big- 
gest task in the educational field today and 
the most important,” Professor Coen wrote 
recently in a letter received at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. 





Mr. B. F. Coen Given AWARD 


Former Savannah Trustee Gives 


Memorial Fund 


By J. RANDOLPH ANDERSON 
Chairman, Savannah (Ga.) Public Library Board of Managers 


HE Savannah Public Library has 
) oe been made trustee of a sum 
of money totaling two thousand dollars, 
which is to be known as the Mary C. 
McCants Memorial Fund. The donor 
is Mrs. B. F. Bullard, a former member 
of the board of managers of the Savan- 
nah Public Library, having served from 
1917 until last year. During that period, 
she was very much impressed with the un- 
usual ability and fine spirit of Miss Mary 


C. McCants, who was on the library 
staff from 1912 until her death in 1937, 
at which time she was head of the Circula- 
tion Department. 

Desiring to honor Miss McCants’ mem- 
ory through some contribution to the pro- 
fession to which she gave such a large 
part of her life, Mrs. Bullard has turned 
over to the Savannah Public Library this 
sum of money from which, each year for 


(Continued on page 49) 











The Library and Remedial Reading 


By VERA WINIFRED SCHOTT 


The head of the children’s department in the Wichita (Kan.) library tells 
how a plan worked out by the schools with her department has aided 


retarded readers. 


The article is one of a series sponsored by the 


Board on Library Service to Children and Young People. 


Se OF THE chief problems of modern 
educational methods is the difficulty 
of reaching the individual boy or girl. 
Each group is dealt with as a mass of per- 
sons conforming with more or less exact- 
ness to certain types. ‘The individuals who 
do not easily conform are the problems 
with which every teacher and children’s li- 
brarian is familiar. There are children 
above the average intelligence of their 
group who form one problem. ‘Those be- 
low the average form the second. There 
is also a third group who, not because 
of lack of ability, but through lack of 
proper influences or interests, are below 
the average in their school work. This 
third type of child presents the most in- 
teresting problem to the librarian, and 
work with this child brings the most satis- 
fying results. 

To begin with, the school and the li- 
brary must work together in order to reach 
the needs of the poor reader, for he is no 
longer a child and has long since left the 
elementary school; it may be that we find 
him a sophomore or junior in high school. 
It is through poor grades that he is finally 
sent to the visiting teacher. Tests are 
given and it is soon discovered that his 
inability to read and comprehend the writ- 
ten page is the cause of his trouble. Such 
boys and girls, from 15 to 17 years of age, 


20 


with a reading age of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade students, are then sent to the 
children’s department of the city library 
by the visiting teachers. 

Their first call is quite informal. They 
present a note of introduction from the 
visiting teacher, similar to this one: 


Dear Miss Scuort: 

This will introduce to you Jimmy Jones. 
You will find him extremely interesting. 
The fact that he has no library card will 
tell you the difficulty. He has never read 
very much. He is timid and bashful besides. 

He is interested in games and sports, in 
shop work, and animals. He thinks that he 
would like to be an aviator, a baseball player, 
or a comedian. 

His school work troubles him and he is 
looking forward to a good, steady and aver- 
age paying job. 

His poorest work in reading is in getting 
the paragraph meaning which is about the 
eighth grade. His general reading ability 
lies around the ninth grade, while his chron- 
ological age is almost nineteen. 


Along with the note of introduction is 
a personality and interest inventory sheet 
that has been made out by the pupil. On 
this sheet we learn about the child’s likes 
and dislikes in regard to school and play 
activities, friends, and reading habits. The 
caller has no idea of the real purpose of 
his visit to the library other than that it is 
just to get acquainted. 





TE 
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Let us start by telling of one of the first 
boys we worked with about ten years ago. 
We'll call this chap Don. He was a 
junior in high school, 17 years old and 6 
feet tall. He had an excellent home, a 
charming mother, a devoted father, and 
was surrounded by the best magazines and 
books obtainable. But for some unknown 
reason he had never learned to read. The 
mother told me she had always been care- 
ful about his diet, health, play activities, 
and friends, and she had trained the lad so 
that his manners were faultless. He at- 
tended Sunday School regularly, he was a 
Boy Scout; his mother thought she had 
developed in him a well-rounded life, but 
she had failed to give him a love for books. 
She seemed to think his teachers would 
instil in him a desire to read—that surely 
was their responsibility. It was a great 
shock to her to be told that her son would 
fail to graduate with his class unless, in the 
remaining year and a half, he learned to 
read. 


BrigF TALK REVEALS INTERESTS 


A brief talk with the boy revealed that 
he was interested in outdoor life. He had 
spent several summers at the Cheley 
Camp. He liked exploring, so we put 
before him for his inspection about ten 
books of third and fourth grade level, 
books which were not too big, for this 
first book must be one that he could read 
rapidly, one that would hold his interest 
from the very start. Everything depends 
on that first book. After telling him the 
highlights of each book he selected two, 
John of the Woods by Abbie Farwell 
Brown and The Secret Cave by Florence 
Everson. He was told that the books 
were far too easy, but nevertheless inter- 
esting, and that in order to gain speed in 
his reading the books that were given him 


for his selection would all be books of this 
type. When each book was returned he 
commented upon it as to whether or not 
he liked it. For a month or two he was 
given books far too easy, but he was learn- 
ing to read. He understood what he read, 
and for the first time in his life he was 
capable of reading a book through! Step 
by step his reading was directed, his likes 
and dislikes always being borne in mind 
and the final selection always being his 
own. The books put before him, how- 
ever, were those best suited to his range 
of thought. For a year and a half Don 
worked hard. He became what we call an 
average reader. He was graduated with 
his class as a “C” student. He entered 
college. After graduating he obtained a 
job in an adjoining state. His parents 
still live in Wichita and when he visits 
them he often drops into the library for 
a brief chat. He never fails to mention 
several books he has read or is reading. 
Workers with children usually say 
“boys are by far the best readers.” ‘This 
has not been the case with the remedial 
reading group in Wichita, for we average 
twenty boys to one girl. I thoroughly en- 
joy working with boys, but I’m just as 
fond of girls. I rather wanted to see what 
could be done with a below average girl 
reader. But maybe girls are better bluffers 
than boys for it was several years before a 
girl was sent to the library by the visiting 
teacher. Then came Mary Smith, who 
was a sophomore in high school. The visit- 
ing teacher was interviewing the new 10 
B’s and Mary came in a routine manner. 
The routine for her ended there, however. 
Her resemblance to Katharine Hepburn 
first caught the attention of the visiting 
teacher. The second claim to atten- 
tion followed after she had made the state- 
ment that she did not like to read. This 
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she furthered with the naive comment, 
“T’ve noticed that the guys that make good 
grades are the guys that like to read.” 

The visiting teacher took the cue and 
asked Mary if she would like to learn to 
read. To this she replied with a vehe- 
ment, “I’ll say I would.” The visiting 
teacher was not too eager and sent her 
from the office saying, “If you really want 
to learn to read, come back and tell me so 
and we will work out some plans.” 

Back she came, not once but several 
times and when the visiting teacher was 
sure that she was serious and would fol- 
low out the plans made, the campaign was 
begun. 

A reading test was given to place her 
reading age. An interest inventory fol- 
lowed, to serve as a guide for subject 
matter, then came a trip to the city library 
to talk over the problem, and a plan was 
put into operation. 

After a pleasant visit with Mary it was 
discovered that she was extremely inter- 
ested in things that actually happened. It 
ended in her taking two books, one a travel 
story and the other Cornelia Meigs’ Jn- 
vincible Louisa. 


“WANTED TO SEE WHAT HAPPENED” 


The following morning the visiting 
teacher phoned to say that Mary had ap- 
peared with the life of Louisa May Alcott 
and that she had read three-fourths of 
the book. Mary giggled as she told of 
the amazement of her family as they saw 
her reading a book. She told of how her 
mother had said, “Mary, what in the 
world has got into you? I never saw you 
before with your nose in a book!”’ Mary’s 
comment on that was, “I wanted to see 
what happened.” 

That was only the beginning. Mary 
was given books that she could read and 


comprehend and enjoy. Mary’s English 
teacher, who very early had been taken 
into the plan for this experiment, cooper- 
ated to a very great extent and gave Mary 
extra credit in outside reading. 

This first book multiplied itself to eight- 
een before the school year was over. Mary 
not only read the books, but she kept a 
notebook in which she recorded the name 
of the book, the author, the summary of 
the contents, and her opinion of the book, 
together with the date on which she read it. 


BECOMES STEADY BORROWER 


As she became able to read better, she 
was given increasingly difficult matter to 
read. The last of this story, as far as the 
children’s department is concerned, came 
Her 
reading was no longer supervised by the 
children’s department; she was selecting 
her own books, she was now a steady 
adult borrower ; but on dropping into the 
children’s room for a little friendly visit, 
she remarked, “I’m certainly glad I 
learned to read. It is helping me so much 
in my English, my grades are so much 
better, and I am really enjoying my school 
work. I’ve decided to go to college.” 

We have had many interesting reading 
experiences just as worth while as Mary’s 
and Don’s. Then there are others which 


last fall when Mary was a senior. 


we regret to say have not been so success- 
ful. But we feel that any attempt on our 
part is well worth the effort and time we 
have put into it. 

The methods used with Don and Mary 
are typical of our usual way of working. 
In our first interview we sometimes have 
to grope around for several minutes before 
we find a point of contact or a special in- 
terest on which we can work. On one oc- 
casion I asked, “Have you seen any good 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Discuss Inter-American Relations 


UBLISHERS, authors, and librarians at- 
stone a conference on Inter-Ameri- 
can relations in the field of publications 
and libraries, November 29 and 30 in 
Washington, under the sponsorship of the 
Department of State. Stanley K. Horn- 
beck and Dr. Ben M. Cherrington of the 
department presided, and Henry F. Grady, 
Assistant Secretary of State, opened the 
conference with an address on the role 
of the United States government in inter- 
national cultural relations. 

Librarians from practically all sections 
of the country were present. Archibald 
MacLeish, librarian of Congress, spoke 
at the opening session on the contribution 
of libraries to inter-American cultural 
relations. Charles F. Gosnell, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America, told the 
conference of the aims and program of 
the committee and Lewis Hanke, director 
of the Hispanic Foundation of the Li- 
brary of Congress, outlined the scope and 
plans of the foundation. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, presided at a 
group meeting of public and special li- 
brarians which recommended that: 

Every encouragement be given to the ac- 
quisition by United States libraries of the 
publications of Latin America to the end 
that the cultures of the Latin-American 
countries may become better known in the 
United States; and to the acquisition by 
Latin-American libraries and readers of 
books published in the United States. 

It is essential that one copy of every book 


currently published in or for the Latin- 
American republics be made 


available 
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promptly in at least one library in the United 
States. The responsibility for achieving 
this objective would appear to rest pri- 
marily on the library agencies of the na- 
tional government. 

In the field of bibliography, a primary 
need is for lists of publications issued in 
each country, with publisher and price. Such 
bibliographies should be published periodi- 
cally and as frequently as possible. 

It is important to make every effort to 
meet the specific needs of scholars and read- 
ers in the Latin-American countries and in 
our own country; the meeting of such needs 
may be of greater immediate importance 
than the development of large schemes for 
cooperation. Many of the needs can proba- 
bly be met most rapidly through the use of 
photostats, micro-films, and other similar 
processes of reproduction. 

For small libraries and general readers 
there should be prepared suitable purchase 
lists and reading lists adapted to interests 
and needs. 

Libraries, both small and large, should 
prepare themselves at once to meet the de- 
mands of the general readers, students, and 
special groups whose interest in Latin Amer- 
ica has been greatly aroused by recent world 
events. 

Translations from Latin-American litera- 
ture, admittedly inadequate, may be some- 
what increased by the willingness of Ameri- 
can publishers to operate in a marginal 
market. It would be desirable to increase 
the number of translations available by 
volunteer translation work and nonprofit 
small edition publication in typescript. 

Encourage and facilitate the publication 
and distribution in the United States of 
books about great personalities and impor- 
tant events in the cultural history of Latin 
America. 

Libraries should make available their fa- 
cilities for exhibits, talks, lectures, and dis- 
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Printing Anniversary Aids 


HE UNUSUAL opportunity which the 

5 eerie celebration during 1940 
of the sooth anniversary of Gutenberg’s 
invention of movable type affords libraries, 
to feature their important work of dis- 
seminating ideas through print, 
pointed out at an informal gathering of 
representative librarians and printing ex- 
perts during the midwinter conference. 
The meeting, held Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 27, as a clearing house for ideas and 
plans for observing the anniversary, was 
arranged by the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee at the request of Frederic G. 
Melcher, chairman of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts Committee in 
charge of the national observance. Mr. 
Melcher is a member of the Publicity 
Committee of which Ruth Hammond of 
Wichita chairman. Theodore W. 


Koch, librarian of Northwestern Univer- 


was 


is 


sity, presided. 

Plans underway in public, college, state, 
and special libraries were discussed. In 
New York City, Charles F. McCombs 
reported, a special committee of the New 
York Library Club has planned an exten- 
sive series of exhibits in which all types 
of libraries are participating. Historical, 
literary, and mechanical aspects of print- 
ing will be illustrated and special collec- 
tions and rare treasures displayed. A 
convocation at Lowe Memorial Library 
on the Columbia campus, January 19, 
will formally open the celebration. 

Civic groups and clubs will welcome 
competent speakers on the relation of 
printing to life fully as much as they will 
exhibits, in the opinion of Carl B. Roden, 
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who reported that Chicago librarians are 
seeking such collaboration as well as pre- 
paring for lectures and exhibits at libraries 
in the Chicago area. ‘The possibility of a 
book fair is being considered, Mr. Roden 
said. 

In other communities, Friends of the 
Library groups are sponsoring local meet- 
ings. 
the many 
small cities and towns, may wish to em- 
phasize the powerful source of invention 
and creative thought—in art, music, the 
practical the 
book, and to call public attention to the 
social and economic significance of their 
services, Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, editor 
of the 4.L.d. Bulletin, suggested. In 
Indiana, L. L. Dickerson said, a com- 
mittee of the state association is investi- 


Libraries, particularly in 


sciences—represented by 


gating the possibility of preparing effective 
displays for state-wide use. 

Among aids reported which libraries 
will find helpful are the following: 


Manual of Suggestions and Methods for 
the American Observance oi the Five Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Invention of 
Printing from Movable Type. Issued by the 
Printing Anniversary Committee, American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Free. 

Recording of the 15-minute broadcast by 
John T. Frederick and Archibald MacLeish, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, on 
“The Greatest Invention in History.” May 
be borrowed from the A.L.A. Publicity Di- 
vision, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Twenty historical prints (see next page) 
for exhibit or reproduction. Set of 20, 
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Junior Members and Local History 


By NORMA OLIN IRELAND 


Mrs. Ireland, a member of the Junior Members Round Table Executive 
Board and chairman of their Local Indexes Committee, gives us a 
report on junior members’ nation-wide activities. 


UNIOR MEMBERS realize that one of 
J the first duties of the local librarian 
today is the preservation of local historical 
records. Recognizing that here is a field 
in which their united efforts will count, 
they have undertaken various historical 
and biographical projects, not only to help 
their local community and library, but 
also to coordinate the collections and re- 
sources of other libraries and to compile 
bibliographies and indexes of historical 
value throughout a state. 


CoMMITTEE Sponsors ACTIVITY 


In 1937 a Committee of Creative Work 
was appointed by the officers of the Junior 
Members Round Table, whose purpose 
was to urge activity among younger li- 
brarians through their local organizations. 
Richard H. Hart, chairman of this com- 
mittee, in an article in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin (November, 1937) stressed the 
poverty of local and sectional history and 
biography and urged junior members to 
undertake this kind of work, first, because 
of its very obvious use, and, second, be- 
cause it “is not only a practical help to the 
young librarian, but also provides him 
with a safety valve for intellectual energy 
which may create an uncomfortable pres- 
sure during days spent in routine duties.” 

As mentioned above, the form which 
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these projects have taken falls into several 
classifications. "The compilation of bibli- 
ographies on state history and celebrities 
shares equal popularity with the prepa- 
ration of union lists of special value in 
interlibrary loans. Miscellaneous indexes, 
surveys, pilgrimages, etc., are also under- 
taken, with the purpose of discovering, 
studying, or increasing the historical re- 
sources of their respective states. 


STATE History AND BIOGRAPHY 


Younger librarians in Connecticut and 
Georgia, although in widely separated re- 
gions, have both made compilations of 
data about their respective state histories 
and authors. In Connecticut the project 
takes the two-fold form of a comprehensive 
“Bibliography of All Data on Connecti- 
cut History Available in the State” and 
“A Compilation of Names of Connecticut 
Authors.” In Atlanta the work covers 
only a later period and is entitled, “Bibli- 
ography of Georgia Authors and Books 
about Georgia Now in Print, 1900-1936.” 

Nebraska juniors are making a collec- 
tion of material on famous Nebraskans, 
while in Grand Rapids, Mich., the local 
junior group is compiling a bibliography 
of Michigan authors. In Ohio, the 16th 
Congressional District Juniors have 
made a collection of all available material 


' 
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on the Muskingum Conservancy District. 


Union Lists 


Union lists of all kinds are also popular 
projects and cover many different types 
of resources. Alabama’s J.M.R.T. has 
begun a union catalog of material on Ala- 
bama in the libraries of the state particu- 
larly the theses in the state colleges. This 
union list, when completed, will be filed 
in the State Department of Archives and 
History, the various libraries being asked 
to keep it up to date with their accessions. 
The Nashville (Tenn.) juniors have had 
under way for some time a local project 
entitled, “The Discovery and Listing of 
Extra-Library 
Nashville.” 

New Jersey’s extensive “Survey of Spe- 
cial Collections in New Jersey” includes 
more than 500 collections on a wide range 
of subjects. 


Research Resources in 


The announced purpose of 
this union catalog is to facilitate inter- 
library loans in that state. In 1939, Ohio 
completed a “Survey of Foreign Book 
Holdings in Small and Medium-Sized Li- 
braries in the State,” the list to be used 
for establishing centralized collections of 
foreign books for the benefit of those li- 
braries which cannot afford to maintain 
adequate collections of their own. 

Loan exhibits also come in for their 
share of projects of historical value to li- 
braries. Minnesota juniors plan to com- 
pile a list of loan exhibits in Minnesota 
libraries, especially for the use of the 
smaller libraries, while New Jersey has 
already completed such a list which is 
entitled, “List of Loan Exhibits in New 
Jersey Libraries.” 

Virginia has the distinction of being the 
only state group to foresee the historical 
value of an oil portrait survey. “An Index 
to Historical Portraits,” begun in 1937 





/ 


by the juniors of that state, is a collection 
of information about oil portraits in public 
buildings and institutions of learning 
throughout the state. Eleven cities, eight 
colleges and universities were solicited for 
this information. 

Other state and local groups have un- 
dertaken various miscellaneous projects of 
historical interest which are also worth 
noting at this time. The Southern Dis- 
trict Juniors of California are now work- 
ing on an “Index to the Pageant of 
America Series” which is sponsored by the 
Yale University Press. Noting especially 
the set’s many illustrations, the index 
should be of value to art as well as his- 
tory students. New York, on the other 
hand, has undertaken a project far re- 
moved from indexing: the organization of 
libraries on five Indian reservations. New 
Jersey, in its third project of historical 
interest, published a pamphlet entitled 
Pilgrimages to Historic Libraries in New 
Jersey and visited New Jersey’s oldest li- 
braries during the spring of 1939, for the 
purpose of studying the state’s historical 
libraries and their resources. 

Although this is by no means a complete 
list of projects undertaken by the state 
and local junior member groups, it in- 
cludes all those of historical interest of 
which the writer has knowledge. For 
further information regarding these proj- 
ects, anyone may write Irene Fetty of Iowa 
State College, Ames, national chairman of 
J.M.R.T. for 1939-40, who now has the 
permanent exhibit collection of state and 
local projects and publications. 


NATIONAL J.M.R.T. Becrns New 
PROJECT 


While the local groups have been busy 
with their various projects relating to the 
compilation of historical material, the proj- 
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ects of the national group have been, for 
the most part, concerned with surveys, 
publication, and other projects of strictly 
professional interest. In the spring of 
1939, the Junior Members 
Round Table began a project of national 
scope which, they hope, will prove of 
definite historical value to libraries. This 
is a bibliography of all card indexes, his- 
torical and otherwise, to be found in ma- 
jor libraries of the United States and 
Canada. The work was inspired by two 
sources, on which it will be patterned, 
with some variations: (1) Special Indexes 
in American Libraries, published by the 
A.L.A. in 1917, and (2) the Missouri 
indexes project, completed in 1938 by the 
Missouri junior members and mimeo- 
graphed for distribution in that state. 

The A.L.A. publication is a small pam- 
phlet which includes indexes covering 57 
libraries in 17 states and the District of 
Columbia, but of course is now out of date. 
The Missouri work is a comprehensive 
list of indexes found in libraries of that 
state alone. Both lists are arranged alpha- 
betically, by subject of index. Our work 
will be arranged in the same manner, but 
will cover all medium-sized and large pub- 
lic libraries, some school and special li- 
braries, and college and university libraries 
in every state. Some changes in form will 
be made. 


however, 


“LocaL INDEXES IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES” 


This new work will be known as “Local 
Indexes in American Libraries.”  Indi- 
vidual state lists will probably be mimeo- 
graphed, but it is hoped that the final 
volume will find a publisher. In a recent 
article in Library Journal, by Robert Al- 
varez, a need was expressed for just such 
an index; i.e., a union list of card files 


which would assemble all homemade card 
indexes or informal files for the general 
use of librarians. The writer of the arti- 
cle was not then aware that such a project 
was already underway by the national 
J.M.R.T. The writer was immediately 
informed of the work, and a subsequent 
notice appeared in a later Journal. 

At the present time, 13 state junior 
groups have agreed to cooperate with the 
project: California, Indiana, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New York, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Missouri, having already completed hers, 
brings the total up to 14. Since 17 states 
and the District of Columbia and Canada 
do not have organized groups (these are 
being handled by the national committee) 
that leaves only 17 more states to begin 
work. We hope for 100 per cent coopera- 
tion, and because of the project’s potential 
usefulness and relative simplicity to han- 
dle, we believe that that will be possible. 

Form letters are now being mailed to 
all head librarians in public libraries with 
book collections of 40,000 or more vol- 
umes, college and university libraries of 
institutions of more than 400 enrollment, 
and certain school and special libraries. 
In these letters, librarians are requested to 
ask a junior member on their staff to list 
their indexes on 3 by 5 inch slips, accord- 
ing to the following sample: 

TitLe: Index to holiday material 

ForM: On cards 

ARRANGEMENT: Alphabetical by subject 

Score: Books, periodicals 

SIZE: 150 entries 

AppiTions: Made frequently (seldom, 

etc. ) 

Use: Frequently (seldom, etc.) 

NAME AND Appress OF Liprary: (If 
(Continued on page 48) 

















Teaching 


OR THE Association of American Col- 

leges, aided by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, Dr. Harvie Branscomb, director of 
libraries in Duke University, Durham, 
N.C., has studied college libraries during 
the last year or so. The result is a vol- 
ume’ of 258 pages, including twelve chap- 
ters: “The Problem of the College 
Library ;”’ “How Much Do Undergrad- 
uates Use the Library?’ “Scholarship 
Standing and Library Usage ;” “Teaching 
with Books;” “Some Responsibilities of 
the College President ;” ‘Making Books 
Accessible ;” ‘“‘Centralization versus De- 
partmentalization;” “Books in Halls of 
Residence ;” “How Large Should the Col- 
lege Library Be?” “What Books Should 
the Library Buy?” “Bridging the Gap;” 
and “The Cost of Library Service.” 

The college library is considered con- 
structively in relation to the program of 
higher education—or at least the programs 
of some colleges—and not as an end in 
itself. There is an awareness that both 
teacher and librarian, indeed the librarian 
as a teacher, have an obligation to the stu- 
dent with more concern for finding effec- 
tive ways to be useful to him than for 
securing credit for doing so. The book 
will be of great practical value to college 
executives, teachers, and librarians. Its 
greatest value may be in its welcome as- 
sumption that all three parties are inter- 
ested in the best possible service to the 
student, for they will understand each 
other more clearly in working for the high 
purpose of the college. 

1 Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching with Books. Chi- 


cago, American Library Association, 1940. 258p. 
$2.50. 


with Books 


The book is a stimulating one, for few 
people will agree with everything in it. 
Dr. Branscomb presents issues in a man- 
nerly way. The reader who disagrees 
with him will not cast the volume aside 
in impatience. Some of the ideas likely 
to cause discussion are suggested: “in- 
evitably technical problems dominated the 
attention of librarians,” influence of public 
library policies on college library policies, 
the interpretation of circulation statistics, 
modern educational methods and the li- 
brary, librarians’ general concern with 
“voluntary reading,” qualifications of a li- 
brarian, the “Rare Book Tradition” in 
colleges, the “browsing room,” open 
shelves, reserve books, duplicates, thefts 
and displacements, libraries in residence 
colleges and halls and fraternity houses, 
bookstores, size of library, elimination, sim- 
plified cataloging, departmental allot- 
ments, cost of technical procedures. 


LIKELY TO E.Licir OTHER 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


On these and on many other topics Dr. 
Branscomb has not said the last word—for 
there are many illustrations of procedure, 
in many institutions, which might be added 
to his presentation, and sometimes he lays 
himself open to the criticisms which Dr. 
William Warner Bishop made of Dr. 
Munthe—that of generalizing too 
swiftly concerning all college libraries on 
the basis of observation of some—but he 
has rendered a great service by presenting 
a book which is likely to elicit for some 
time to come contributions from others. 
It may be, for example, that librarians im- 
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bued with Dr. Branscomb’s spirit and 
professors devoted to the same educational 
ends may, together, find a way to make 
books useful to college students, with less 


complicated and less costly technical pro- 
cedures. 
Davin A. RosBertTson, President 
Goucher College 


Books for Adult Beginners 


T’S ALL in gettin’ a taste for a thing. 

You don’t hanker hard for a thing you 
ain’t never tasted,” was the remark of a 
southern highlander who had just learned 
to read his newspaper. About half of our 
adult population has scarcely tasted read- 
ing—there is little in print simple enough 
for them. This publication states the 
problem clearly and forcefully and pre- 
sents a bibliography of carefully tested 
books within the comprehension of the 
adult reader at the sixth-grade level or 
lower. The list is a revision of that pre- 
pared in 1935 by the Readers’ Bureau of 
the Cincinnati Public Library, in coopera- 
tion with teachers of elementary adult 
classes. It includes basic readers and texts 
for class use with both foreign- and native- 
born illiterates and titles for supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Such material is small in quantity and 
hard to find, but the compilers seem to 
have scoured the carefully 
evaluated them, and then arranged their 
selection in usable form. The annotations 
really tell how the book can be used: its 
reader appeal, or lack of it, vocabulary dif- 
ficulty, type of illustration, size of type. 
The supplementary reading is arranged 
in order of difficulty and at each level is 
subdivided by subject 


resources, 


interest—recrea- 


1 Books for Adult Beginners, compiled by the staff 
of the Readers’ Bureau, Cincinnati Public Library. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1939. 64 p. 
$.65 for single copy; 10 or more, $.50 each. 


tional, history, nature stories, or science. 
Additional sections include remedial read- 
ing texts, books of interest to Negro 
groups, on getting a job, a list of transi- 
tional novels, and books for the teacher 
and librarian. 

The addition of these latter sections, the 
subdivision by subject interest, and the 
many new titles make this edition of 
the bibliography even more useful than the 
earlier one. Presumably because of the 
dearth of material, many not-too-interest- 
ing books are still on it. It would be 
more helpful to the librarian with limited 
budget if first-purchase titles had been 
starred. 

In an introductory article, John Chan- 
cellor discusses the problem of reading 
materials for adult beginners with his 
usual clear insight and offers a challenge 
to librarians to meet it. He briefly de- 
scribes the only types of material, juvenile 
and adult, good and poor, which have been 
available. Keenly aware of the limita- 
tions of much of it, he shows how to use 
what there is to best advantage. 

Librarians will be grateful for this 
effective statement of the problem, and for 
the practical way in which the compilers 
of the bibliography have sought to deal 
with it. 

Marion FE. Hawes 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore 

















Post-Professional Education 


By HELEN F. PIERCE 


The librarian at the Junior College Library, Modesto, Calif., comments 
on a study now in progress, subsidized by a grant from the A.L.A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship. Miss Pierce was one of 
the speakers before junior college librarians at San Francisco. 


N THE days of copybook maxims, our 
I grandfathers subscribed to the belief 
that you cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks. Consequently they regarded learn- 
ing as something to be acquired in one’s 
youth, if ever. ‘They even had schools 
called “finishing schools” and talked about 
“completing one’s education.” 

In our own time, experimenting psy- 
chologists have demonstrated rather con- 
clusively that the average adult’s ability to 
learn does not materially diminish until 
he reaches forty-five—or even a more ad- 
vanced age—and that in many individuals, 
this ability actually increases with matur- 
ity. 

With this changing view of the adult’s 
ability to learn, there has been ushered in 
a different concept of education; that of 
learning as a life-long process. In keeping 
with this philosophy has come a changing 
conception of the function of education 
for the professions. While it was once 
considered the obligation of the profes- 
sional school to assist the prospective doc- 
tor, teacher, or engineer to achieve a sort 
of “initial perfection,” through pre-entry 
education, the majority of these schools 
now recognize that the most they can 
hope to do for their graduates is to furnish 
them with a sort of “safety-minimum of 


preparation,” to be supplemented by forms 
of continuing education throughout the 
professional life of the practitioner. 

No one, it seems to me, has more hap- 
pily phrased the plight of the young per- 
son, newly entered upon professional or 
public duties, than Leonard D. White, 
authority on public administration. “The 
thing which is desirable,” says Dr. White, 
“is for the young person to grow—but not 
to swell!” 

In recent years in almost every estab- 
lished or emerging profession, much atten- 
tion has been devoted to the provision of 
educational facilities to assist the practi- 
tioner in growing, for it is generally con- 
ceded that genuine growth is an antidote 
for swelling. In many fields there is also 
an increasing recognition of the need for 
an improved personnel policy to encourage 
the worker in the field to participate in 
existing programs of post-entry education. 

These programs, I might add, are vari- 
ously spoken of as post-entry education, 
post-admission instruction, in-service train- 
ing, retraining while in service, graduate 
education, postgraduate education, and 
post-professional instruction. You will 
recognize the fact that some of these 
terms are more inclusive than others, and 
that some have reference to informal, non- 
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degree instruction, while others refer only 
to formal study leading to advanced de- 
grees. Several of the terms, such as post- 
entry education, are self explanatory. 

In-service training is a government 
career term borrowed from European 
experience and procedure. As used in 
this country by government officials, social 
workers and in some instances by teachers, 
it designates only those educational efforts 
planned and given by an employing agency 
or institution in order to increase its own 
efficiency. 

As far as I have been able to discover, 
the term post-professional instruction was 
first used by librarians. It is not a term in 
common use. In contrast with pre-entry 
professional education directed at acquir- 
ing a profession, post-professional educa- 
tion is undertaken with the intent of 
increasing one’s professional stature. 

The history of post-entry education in- 
dicates that in each field the first facilities 
for post-professional education have been 
provided through the national, regional, 
state, and local programs of professional 
organizations. Even after more formal 
facilities have been developed, these prac- 
titioners’ associations continue to function 
as extremely important agencies for dis- 
semination of information regarding newer 
developments and trends in the field. 
Their publications often serve as a clearing 
ground for professional ideas. Their an- 
nual meetings present a record of profes- 
sional progress and afford an opportunity 
for persons with similar interests to meet 
each other both formally and informally 
for discussion. In many instances, circu- 
lating libraries of professional literature 
are maintained at association headquarters. 
Their published reports are replete with 
accounts of facilities afforded through 
their efforts for the continuing education 


of the practitioner in the field. Not only 
in the provision of informal programs, but 
also in the stimulation and standardization 
of formal programs, professional organi- 
zations have played a major role. 


IMPROVES STATUS AND SALARIES 


The professions most active in providing 
continuing education for the trained prac- 
titioner represent the fields in which the 
most assured professional status and the 
most adequate financial return have been 
secured for the worker—engineering, med- 
icine, government service, and teaching. 

In the spring of 1937, the A.L.A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship, aware of 
these trends in other professions, decided 
to sponsor a study of post-professional edu- 
cation in the field of librarianship. They 
were interested in knowing what had been 
done in this field to date in comparison 
with progress in other fields. As a result, 
I spent some time in Chicago, working 
under the direction of the Graduate Li- 
brary School and collecting data for the 
project. In the short time at my disposal, 
I shall only attempt to comment briefly on 
what has been done. 

A realization of the need for a more 
adequate program of post-professional edu- 
cation has long been felt by many librari- 
ans, especially by the more progressive 
administrators. In 1932 Nell Unger of 
Portland, speaking to the Pacific North- 
west Library Association, commented : 

We have taken it for granted that the 
work itself means growth for those engaged 
in it. Intellectual attainments are a fruit 
of slow growth, not the inevitable result of 
years of employment. Nor can scholarship 
be acquired in an idle moment, as one sniffs 
the fragrance of a flower in passing. Under 
present conditions, professional and social 


demands made on leisure hours are such that 
an almost superhuman effort must be made 
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if some margin for study is to be retained. 
Unquestionably scholarly pursuits are more 
satisfactorily followed under conditions pro- 
vided in other professions. 


Yet in his criteria of a profession, Abra- 
ham Flexner has stated that the profes- 
sional person can be distinguished by the 
fact that he continually resorts to labora- 
tory and seminar for a fresh supply of 
facts. 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, as has been stated, has been aware of 
the need for post-professional education. 
That this need was not a_ hypothetical 
one is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Junior Members Round Table had taken 
note of it in formulating their “purpose of 
organization.” By working together the 
juniors hope to encourage the professional 
development of their members. They plan 
to do this by improving personnel condi- 
tions in  unprogressive 
through projects 


libraries and 
undertaken by their 
members, thus warding off the mental 
stagnation which they feel has overcome 
some of their elders. Their Committee on 
Informal Study for several years has con- 
cerned itself with the professional and 
intellectual growth of the young librarian. 
You may have seen their reminder reading 
lists in the Wilson Library Bulletin or 
answered their appraisal questionnaire pre- 
pared to give the individual junior a 
chance to analyze his own shortcomings. 


An Osvious NEED 


There is obvious need for such stimula- 
tion of young workers and for more sys- 
tematic provision for in-service training 
and incentives to formal study in libraries 
of all types. A master’s thesis prepared 
by Mrs. Virginia Breen of George Wash- 
ington University in 1931 together with 
certain data collected by Hazel Timmer- 


man of the A.L.A. Personnel Division 
would convince any doubting Thomas in 
the profession that the American library 
has been dilatory in providing personnel 
conditions and incentives conducive to 
professional growth. Those who attended 
the institute on library personnel in San 
Francisco are convinced, I am sure, that 
present personnel conditions leave much to 
be desired. Louis J. Kroeger of the Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board, one of the 
speakers, emphasized the necessity of a 
classification scheme as the foundation, 
structure, and terminology of personnel 
management. He also stressed the im- 
portance of service reports of the objective 
type by department heads at regular in- 
tervals as a basis for advancement and the 
granting of such privileges as leaves of 
absence for study.1. On the other hand, 
Ernest J. Reece of Columbia states that 
he is convinced that librarians as a group 
seem cold to the classified or graded scheme 
of service, the very instrument which 
might serve to bring them the professional 
standing which they lack. Incidentally, 
the reception given to the latest revision 
of Classification and Pay Plans for Mu- 
nicipal Public Libraries, published by the 
A.L.A. in March, 1939, will serve in part 
to demonstrate the truth or falsity of Mr. 
Reece’s conclusion. 


SEVEN CONCRETE PROPOSALS 


Among the library provisions for con- 
tinuing education mentioned in Mrs. 
Breen’s thesis, in addition to the graded 
scheme of service, are: (1) the provision 
of library time and materials for reading 
and research; (2) staff reading courses or 


1Such forms are now being checked at regular 
intervals for each employe of the state library at 
Sacramento by his immediate superior, according to 
Eleanor Hitt, assistant librarian. An interesting 
sidelight is that the signature of the person reported 
upon is mandatory on each report. 
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book review sessions; (3) allowance for 
class and lecture attendance outside the 
library; (4) the granting of time with 
pay (and sometimes with expenses) for 
attendance at professional meetings—local, 
state, and national; (5) the plan of rotat- 
ing assignments for new staff members 
from department to department, which 
amounts practically to an internship; (6) 
extended vacations and leaves of absence 
for study or travel; and (7) the exchange 
of staff members. 

The Pacific Northwest Library Associ- 
ation has recommended that exchanges 
might be of four types: (1) exchanges 
between libraries of department heads (or 
employes of long standing in their insti- 
tutions) to effect a broadening of pro- 
fessional horizons for the individual and 
to attain a wide scope of methods for the 
library; (2) exchanges between libraries 
and library schools to permit ambitious 
staff members to take advanced courses in 
a university maintaining a library school 
in exchange for the services of recent li- 
brary school graduates; (3) exchanges 
between libraries and library school facul- 
ties; and (4) foreign exchanges. 


OVERCOMING SUBJECT DEFICIENCIES 


Peyton Hurt, librarian of Williams 
College, in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for July, 
1935, describes a method by which he be- 
lieves it is possible for almost any library 
staff to achieve on the job some specializa- 
tion in the literature and library problems 
of particular fields. His method is based 
on experimentation undertaken while he 
was an instructor in the University of 
California School of Librarianship. In 
her book, The Classification of Books, 
Grace O. Kelley of New York outlines a 
somewhat similar plan of proposed train- 
ing for librarians directed at correcting 


the subject deficiencies many of them now 
experience. 

I scarcely need to add that as far as the 
total mass of libraries is concerned, the 
number making provisions for continuing 
education is relatively small. ‘The college 
and university libraries of course occupy a 
favorable position both from the stand- 
point of location and also from that of 
motivation for continuing education. From 
the standpoint of salaries and long summer 
vacations, the school librarian fares espe- 
cially well. 

While the library can do much to pro- 
vide an opportunity for intellectual at- 
tainments and personal growth on the 
part of its staff members, no one would 
contend that the individual 
not largely responsible for increasing his 
own professional stature, given opportunity 
and incentive. 


worker is 


Lewis Meriam, authority 
in the field of public administration, has 
written: 

Granted that the service cannot always 
reward the employee who studies outside; let 
me emphasize the point that the individual 
must look for his career not to a particular 
employer but to himself and his own pro- 
fession. Let him develop himself and his 
own professional equipment—then perhaps 
he will find the door that leads upward— 
although from the standpoint of a particular 
employer that door may also lead outward. 


By many in the profession, experience 
is regarded as the best teacher following 
professional training. The question of 
internships to provide this experience was 
gone into rather thoroughly by Francis St. 
John, in 1936-37, under the sponsorship of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Carleton B. Joeckel points out that if a 
system of internships could be established 
for inexperienced graduates, it would 
serve as an aid in the general sifting 
process needful at present. 
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“Tt is not enough,” Dr. Joeckel says, 
“to limit the number of students and to 
select them carefully. In many cases, only 
actual experience will demonstrate the real 
ability of a library school graduate to do 
satisfactory work.” For inexperienced 
graduates, planning to enter the service di- 
visions of librarianship, internships would 
no doubt prove a fruitful type of after- 
library-school study. Whether internships 
are feasible without the exploitation of 
the young worker is one of the questions 
which is open to further experimentation. 

INSTITUTES PROVE POPULAR 

In other professional fields, short insti- 
tutes or nondegree seminars for the trained 
practitioners have proved popular. In 1923 
Dr. Williamson commented upon the need 
for such “short intensive courses” in the 
library field, stating that those already in 
existence had been for the most part de- 
signed for the subprofessional grades of 
service. Since 1923 a number of institutes 
planned primarily for trained librarians 
and library school instructors have been 
sponsored, in widely distributed geographic 
areas, by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Others have been promoted by state 
professional organizations, by state library 
commissions, and by universities maintain- 
ing library schools. In some instances, in- 
stitutes or seminars have resulted from the 
cooperative efforts of two or more of these 
agencies. Several have had the generous 
assistance of funds from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, extended either di- 
rectly or through the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. 

In common with practice in other fields, 
the pre-convention institute is coming into 
being in the library field. In connection 
with the San Francisco conference, there 
were institutes on personnel, library work 


uw 


with children, and adult education. I 
believe that all of these more intensive 
short conferences have much to contribute. 
More, however, are needed. 

When one inquires of persons outside 
the profession what sort of after-library- 
school study is desirable for librarians, an 
answer frequently received is that too 
many librarians are of the introvert type, 
and that for these persons study and the 
development of interests outside the field 
of their employment might be most profit- 
able. There is no question at all, it 
seems to me, that for certain positions in 
scholarly libraries, or libraries where serv- 
ice is by subject field, subject specialization 
is the most advisable type of study follow- 
ing a basic library course. Unfortunately, 
many librarians, having made this mo- 
mentous and wholly justifiable decision, 
fail to carry the idea into action. 
samplings of 


Several 
graduates 
would seem to indicate that this is true. 
In one instance where replies were received 
from 244 graduates of a certain library 
school, 38 reported receiving advanced de- 
grees in librarianship, while only 2 in the 
same period had obtained higher degrees 
in subject fields. 


library school 


There are now five universities whose 
library schools make it possible for the 
student to continue beyond the first-year 
curriculum: the University of California, 
the University of Chicago, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of Illinois, and the 
University of Michigan. All five of these 
are on the list of American universities 
which the American Council on Education 
recently pronounced especially well 
equipped to offer work of graduate rank. 
Although Columbia has announced that 
it is prepared to grant the Ph.D. degree in 
the library field, I believe that only at 
Chicago has this degree actually been 
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granted. Some twenty persons have re- 
ceived it there. 

The actual number of persons engaged 
in post-professional study of the graduate 
type in library science is as yet small. 
Prior to 1926, 700 advanced degrees had 
been granted in the library field; since 
1926, advanced degrees (that is, M.A., 
M.S., and Ph.D.) have been granted to 
about 500 of the 1000 enrollees in gradu- 
ate courses in the field. 

The number of advanced students is 
extremely small in proportion to the total 
number of librarians. Assuming that all 
of those who have obtained advanced de- 
grees in the field are still employed in it, 
their number, 1200, represents but 4 per 
cent of the 30,000 librarians tabulated in 
the 1930 census; it represents less than 10 
per cent of the membership of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. It is estimated 
that graduates of library schools since 1926 
number about 11,000; during that period, 
1000 students, or less than 9 per cent, 
have enrolled in graduate study in the field, 
and only 500, or 44 per cent of the num- 
ber of first-year graduates, have obtained 
a second degree in the field. 

Returns from a questionnaire indicate 
that for the most part the students who 
have engaged in graduate study have been 
moved to do so by practical considerations 
affecting their own careers. Many state 
that in undertaking graduate study they 
were moved by a desire to possess the best 
professional training available. 

In three of the five schools it can be 
demonstrated that the great majority of 
enrollees are recruited from the school’s 
first-year classes, after an interval of ex- 
perience. 

It is no reflection on the progress made 
by the graduate schools to say that without 
exception their programs are deficient in 


one or more of the following aspects: 


A relatively small proportion of library 
employes in the United States has thus far 
been reached by existing programs of gradu- 
ate study. 

The supply of capable teachers is insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand. 

The problems of content and methodology 
are only partially solved. The familiarity 
with the field which the graduate student 
possesses makes him scornful of the purely 
theoretical. Yet the purely practical is not 
of graduate caliber. Advanced study prob- 
ably belongs in the realm of ideas, rather 
than in the realm of mechanics. 

But graduate instruction, if it is to fulfil 
its primary function, must enable the stu- 
dent to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice. The heterogeneous background of 
the students and the different stages of pre- 
paredness they represent make the provision 
of a program of common appeal difficult, 
especially when the standards for credit in 
the graduate schools of the university must 
be maintained. 

In common with other professional fields, 
there is in the library field, the question as 
to whether specialization in a single field 
(such as work in special libraries) is the 
province of the graduate school or whether 
the basic curriculum should be revised to 
include such specialization. 


Since college and university libraries 
together serve as the largest single source 
of students for the graduate 
schools, it is not surprising that these 


library 


libraries are also the main employing 
agency for those receiving higher degrees. 
The salaries of women with advanced 
degrees in librarianship in 1938 were 25 
per cent higher on the average than the 
salaries of the same women before ad- 
vanced study. (Other factors were in- 
volved, of course, in these increases.) The 
men with advanced degrees report salaries 
on the average 45 per cent higher than 
those received prior to advanced study. 


(Continued on page 49) 














News from Midwinter 


ORE than 1000 librarians and trustees 
M attended the midwinter conference 
of the A.L.A. Council in Chicago, De- 
cember 27 to 30, representing the largest 
attendance on record. 


A.L.A. REORGANIZATION 


A.L.A. reorganization, the effects of 
the European War on libraries (see page 
7), and the proposal of several leading 
publishers to put into immediate effect a 
maximum library discount of 25 per cent 
(see frontispiece) were the chief subjects 
discussed. 

Charles H. Brown, chairman of the 
third Activities Committee, presented the 
committee’s recommendations on reorgani- 
zation which were adopted with only a few 
revisions. 

The Council adopted a proposal that the 
President of the A.L.A. appoint a com- 
mittee to consider giving members of di- 
visions the option of choosing a journal 
in their field, as, for example, College and 
Research Libraries, in place of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 

The Council also voted that the present 
policy of the Association in recommending 
for appointment to professional library 
positions, librarians duly qualified by edu- 
cation and experience be continued; that 
the Association continue to oppose the ap- 
pointment to professional library positions 
of those not, in its opinion, fitted by edu- 
cation and experience to fill such positions ; 
and that increased funds be allotted, when 
feasible, for activities on personnel ques- 
tions. The revised sections of the third 
Activities Committee be 


report will 


om 


printed in full in the February Bulletin. 

Following acceptance of the report, the 
Council voted to discontinue the third 
Activities Committee with a vote of 
thanks, proposed by Harold Brigham “for 
the magnificent work which the committee 
has done.” 

A letter to President Friley of Iowa 
State College from the Executive Board 
has conveyed to him the Association’s ap- 
preciation for the time which Mr. Brown 
has been permitted to give to the Activi- 
ties Committee report for the last three 
years, expressing the board’s confidence 
that “the effectiveness of the Association 
and its development in the future will owe 


a great deal to Mr. Brown’s tireless ef- 
forts.” 


To RECONSIDER ACTION ON RACIAL 


DIscRIMINATION 
The Council will reconsider action 
taken in 1936 to avoid discrimination 


against Negro members, on recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Brown, who proposed re- 
consideration at the request of several 
southern librarians. Most southern cities 
have regulations which make it impossible 
for the A.L.A. to hold meetings in them 
since the Council voted to meet only where 
equal treatment can be accorded all mem- 
bers participating in assemblies organized 
by the A.L.A. or conducted under its 
authority (4.L.4. Bulletin 31:37-38, 
January, 1937). A committee will be ap- 
pointed to report on the proposal. 


Boston IN I941 


The annual conference of the A.L.A. 
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will be held in Boston in 1941 if satis- 
factory arrangements can be made. 
MiIpWINTER CONFERENCE, 1940 
The midwinter conference in 1940 will 
be held December 27 to 30 at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 


SLIGHT Drop IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


A report made to Council by the A.L.A. 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, of 
which Paul North Rice is chairman, shows 
4 per cent of active librarians unemployed 
as compared with 5 per cent in 1936. The 
report, which will be printed in the 
March Bulletin, is based on incomplete 
returns from 53 schools offering profes- 
sional library education of 24 semester 
hours or more. The total number of ac- 


tive librarians reported on was 12,124. 


NAMES CHANGED 


Clarence B. Lester, chairman of the 
Committee made two 


both of 


on Committees, 
recommendations to Council 


which were adopted: 


1. In the interest of simplicity, the title 
of the Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People in Public Libraries and 
Schools will hereafter be shortened by omit- 
ting the last five words (in Public Libraries 
and Schools). 

2. The name of the Publicity Committee 
will be changed to “Public Relations Com- 
mittee” and the functions of the committee 
redefined to read as follows: 

“To and stimulate a sound 
public relations program for all types of li- 
braries, especially through A.L.A. confer- 
ences, and to advise the head of the Public 
Relations Division at A.L.A. Headquarters.” 


encourage 


TRUSTEE OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Edwin C. Austin, Chicago lawyer, 
succeeds the late Michael F. Gallag- 
her as trustee of A.L.A. Endowment 


Funds, on action of the Executive Board. 


LIBRARIANS OF LARGE LIBRARIES 


Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Library, 
the Program 
Committee of the Librarians of Large 
Public Libraries at the group’s midwinter 
meeting. Carl Vitz, Minneapolis Public 
Library, also elected at midwinter, and 
Ralph Ulveling, Detroit Public Library, 


are the other members. 


was elected chairman of 


The War in Europe 
(Continued from page 7) 


terials and services of the library in fields 
related to society’s present problems. The 
library must not fail them. 

“A vigorous emphasis on issues which 
are of importance to citizens can be used 
to strengthen the library’s grip on its long- 
time objectives. Reading and study may 
be vitalized by being related to events and 
ideas which are stirring men’s minds at 
the moment; the diffusion of knowledge 
was never more important to the welfare 
of mankind. 

‘When, as now, it becomes necessary to 
mobilize all educational and cultural re- 
sources for the preservation and improve- 
ment of democracy in America, it must be 
deplored that millions of Americans do not 
have library service. Until such service is 
everywhere available, a first objective of 
the American Library Association must be 
the extension and betterment of libraries 
with local, state, or provincial, and na- 
tional support. 

“Intellectual freedom is never perma- 
nently assured. It is especially endangered 
The right of the citizen to 
find in his library the best material on all 


by war. 


sides of controversial public questions must 
be protected at any cost.” 


; 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
brief News of General Interest 


Carnegie Grants in 1938-39 

THe Carnegie Corporation of New 
York gave $697,200 for library interests 
in 1938-39, according to the latest report 
of Frederick P. Keppel, president. Dur- 
ing the past ten years $7,280,000, or 10 
per cent of the appropriations made, have 
been for library interests. 

The largest grant for libraries during 
the past year, $250,000, was given to com- 
plete the sum needed to establish joint 
academic library services for Vanderbilt 
University, Peabody College, and Scarritt 
College in Nashville, Tenn. 

Other library grants included $35,500 
to the American Library Association; 
$23,500 to the Library of Congress for 
the development of Indic studies and con- 
sultant service; $20,000 to the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
for the development of its library ; $8000 
to the University of Michigan for the de- 
velopment of microphotography; and 
$10,000 to Tulane University for recata- 
loging. Thirty-one teachers college li- 
braries were given funds to the amount 
of $189,000 for the purchase of books for 
their collections. 


More important than the record of 
grants made are Dr. Keppel’s thoughtful 
One could 
wish that all who have anything to do with 
the destiny of libraries might read—and 
use as a springboard for their own thinking 
—the paragraphs on “Adult Education,” 
“The Library,” “Fine Arts Museum,” 
“Grants-in-Aid,” “General Education,” 
“Scientific Aids to Learning” (an appen- 
dix), and especially ‘““The Professions and 
the Community.” 

Copies of the report may be had on 
application to the Carnegie Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


observations on many topics. 


Cincinnati Hotels 


HEADQUARTERS of the Cincinnati con- 
ference, to be held May 26 to June 
1, 1940, will be the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, on Fifth Street between Race and 
Vine Streets. General sessions will be 
held at the Taft Auditorium, located on 
Fifth Street three blocks northeast of the 
hotel. 

The following hotels have guaranteed 
to set aside rooms for A.L.A. delegates at 
the rates per day indicated: 


Cincinnati Horet Rates 
Distance Distance 
. from from Nether- Rates 
Name Address Auditorium land Plaza Single Double 
Alms Walnut Hills (Suburban) $3.00-4.50 $4.00-6.00 
Fountain Squa-e ve er between Fourth 3 blocks 4 block $2.50-3.00 $3.50-4.00 
and Fifth ; 
Gibson Walnut and Fifth 2 blocks 1 block $2.50-4.00 $4.00-7.00 
Metropole Walnut between Sixth and Sev- 34 blocks 24 blocks $2.50-3.50 $3.50-4.50 
enth 
Netherland Plaza Fifth between Race and Vine 3 blocks $3.00-5.00 $5.50-7.00 
Sinton Fourth and Vine 4 blocks 1 block $2.50-8.00 $3.50-10.00 


39 
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A Chance to Secure Radio 
Scripts 


ALICE FROST, head of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library’s adult education department, 
reports that a member of the drama de- 
partment at the University of Washing- 
ton, Alice Emel, has been writing a series 
of broadcasts for the library entitled, 
“World within Reach.” The library has 
selected the books to be dramatized and 
dramatic students at the university have 
broadcast the plays. The series has been 
running several months and both the 
library and the university consider it suc- 
cessful. 

Miss Emel offers to write scripts for 
other libraries, library clubs, or library as- 
sociations for $7.50 for each script. Miss 
Frost suggests that a group of librarians 
may wish to club together and experiment 
with a series. Anyone interested in this 
idea may borrow a sample copy of one of 
Miss Emel’s scripts from the A.L.A. Pub- 
licity Division. 

Apropos of this suggestion, the Minne- 
sota Library Association last year pro- 
vided libraries of the state with 39 broad- 
casts which resulted in more than 400 
local radio programs. 

A library or library group undertaking 
this experiment could perhaps pay for it 
in part by renting or selling the scripts 
to other libraries for a small charge. 


A. L. A. Members Please Note 


Tue American Library Association is 
not sponsoring any specific pre- or post- 
conference tours in connection with the 
Cincinnati conference, May 26 to June 1, 
1940. If the A.L.A.’s name is used by 
any agent it is without authority. 


“Gallant American Women” 


A NEW RADIO program entitled “Gal- 
lant American Women,” given each Tues- 
day from 2:00-2:30 P.M., eastern standard 
time, the National Broadcasting 
Company’s blue network tells the story of 
women pioneers in the making of Ameri- 
ca, shows how their work is being carried 
on today and how it reaches into the 
future. 

The United States Office of Education 
is cooperating in planning the programs 
and Mary R. Beard and Dr. Eugenie 
Leonard are on the Script Review Com- 
mittee. 


over 


Vocations for Women 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 
is now reprinting its vocational articles as 
they appear month by month in Indepen- 
dent Woman. Executive housekeeping, 
social work, and statistical work are the 
subjects of the pamphlets issued, each of 
which presents facts as to training and ex- 
perience, opportunity, new developments, 
age limitations, and advantages and dis- 
advantages of the field. A few training 
schools and a brief list of references are 
given. 

Single reprints sell for 15 cents, or ten 
reprints in the series may be purchased for 
$1.25. Orders may be sent to the federa- 
tion headquarters, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. 


cc a ~ . 

Yesterday's Children’”’ 

Books which were childhood favorites 
of now famous men and women of Amer- 
ica are being dramatized each Friday 
evening from 7:30 to 8:00 P.M., eastern 
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standard time, over the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Dorothy Gordon is in charge of the pro- 
grams. 


To Honor New Citizens 


A COMMITTEE ON INDUCTION into 
citizenship, just appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association, has as its aim 
public recognition of new citizens on a 
nation-wide scale to fix in their minds a 
sense of the significance of citizenship in a 
self-governing republic. With more than 
2,000,000 young men and women reaching 
voting age each year, the N.E.A. is advo- 
cating a Citizenship Recognition Day 
when occasion would be made to receive 
eligible persons into citizenship with suit- 
able ceremony. 

During the months preceding induction 
into citizenship the committee is advocat- 
ing substantial programs of civic education 
for which the N.E.A. expects to provide 
popular, printed material. 
For further information, address the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington. 


inexpensive 


Library Extension News Notes 


RuRAL library service was endorsed by 
the Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, meeting in Chi- 
cago December 4, in the following resolu- 
tion: 

Library service is an invaluable aid in the 
educational and cultural development of 
children, youth, and adults; therefore, we 


endorse the greater extension of library 
facilities for rural people. 


The Associated Women, as well as the 
men of the Farm Bureau proper, showed 
interest in the A.L.A.’s exhibit of a library 
trailer, displayed in the convention exhibit 


hall by the courtesy of the Gary Public 
Library, which is now extending service to 
Lake County. 

Regional library service for four Ten- 
nessee counties in the Watts Bar Dam and 
Reservoir area is being established by con- 
tract between the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the state board of education and 
the Lawson McGhee Library at Knox- 
ville. The regional librarian, Lucile Nix, 
will work from the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary. She will cooperate with public 
and school libraries already in existence 
and stimulate the establishment of addi- 
tional centers of distribution. Work will 
begin in Rhea County, in which the dam 
is located, and will extend to Loudon, 
Meigs, and Roane counties as construc- 
tion progresses and 
affected. 

The Tidewater Regional Library has 
been set up to serve ten Virginia counties, 
four in the Northern Neck and six on the 
Rappahannock-York peninsula, with head- 
quarters in the municipal building at 
Tappahannock. Board members were ap- 
pointed by the circuit judges of the area. 
Funds and books come from the county 
boards of county school 
boards, local libraries, the state board of 
education, and the state library. The 
Work Projects Administration supplies 
the bookmobile, labor, and books. Other 
new rural public library services reported 
from Virginia are the Central Virginia 
Library Service and the Charlotte County 
Public Library, started with the gift of 
a building and endowment. 

The Arkansas State Library Commis- 
sion reports that five counties made their 
first library appropriations at the Novem- 
ber meetings of county quorum courts, in 
order to qualify for state grants, and that 
the county judge of a sixth county has 


those areas are 


supervisors, 
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pledged an appropriation in January. 
Mrs. Carroll Bishop is acting librarian 
and executive secretary of the commission, 
on leave of absence from the Pine Bluff 
and Jefferson County Library. 

Library Extension Board members and 
staff participated this fall in the tri-state 
library meeting at Milwaukee; in meetings 
of the Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico and South Dakota 
library associations; and met with state 
library boards or commissions in Alabama 
and Missouri, and with state leaders in 
Kentucky and Texas. 


Special Libraries Convention 

in Indianapolis 

THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
VENTION of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion will be held in Indianapolis, June 3 
to 6, 1940. Headquarters will be at the 
Claypool Hotel. Alma C. Mitchill of 
Newark, N.J., is president of the associa- 
tion; Elizabeth Lois Clarke of New York, 


secretary. 


CON- 


Minneapolis Celebrates 
50 Years of Service 


IF you ARE celebrating an important 
library anniversary we suggest you borrow 
from the A.L.A. Publicity Division a 
copy of Minneapolis Public Library: Fifty 
Years of Service, 1889-1939, a most at- 
tractive illustrated booklet just sent us by 
Elizabeth Bond, in charge of Minneapolis 
publicity. 

The Minneapolis Public Library has 
had the distinction of giving the A.L.A. 
three presidents, Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
Dr. James Kendall Hosmer, and Gratia 
Carl 
Vitz, present librarian, is now a member 


of the A.L.A. Executive Board. 


A. Countryman, former librarians. 


Queens Borough’s Pictorial 
Report 


BRINGING books within easy reach of 
the million and a half persons in Queens 
Borough is not a simple matter, but Louis 
J. Bailey, chief librarian, gives, in our 
opinion, a simple and effective view of the 
work in his recent report, Presenting—A 
Service of Books and Information in the 
World of Today. 


lustrated pamphlet devotes seven of its 


This generously il- 


eight pages to a convincing story of the 
library in action, with the last page sum- 
marizing pertinent facts and figures. 

Single copy may be had free on request 
to the Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


Philadelphia’s Planning 
Committee 
Two NEW LEAFLETS issued by the 
Planning Committee of 
Philadelphia explain the committee’s plan 


for coordinating library service in Phila- 


Bibliographical 


delphia and the organization and purpose 
The 
committee is sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Union 
Library Catalogue of the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan operating 


of its War Documentation Service. 


under a 
grant of $20,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Conyers Read, 
American Historical i 


Area, 


Association, is its 
chairman; Mary Louise Alexander, its 
Headquarters are at 123 South 


Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


director. 


Microfilm Sets of Peri-dicals 
THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AIDS 
TO LEARNING, President James B. Conant 
of Harvard, chairman, has made a grant 
to cover the cost of 


a microfilm mas- 
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ter negative, on the most 


expensive 
film, of sets of volumes of scientific and 
learned journals. This permits the non- 
profit Bibliofilm Service to supply micro- 
film copies at the sole positive copy cost, 
namely I cent per page for odd volumes, 
or a special rate of 4 cent per page for 
any properly copyable 10 or more consecu- 
tive volumes. ‘The number of pages will 
be estimated on request addressed to 
American Documentation Institute, care 
of offices of Science Service, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington. 


Milam on Boy Scout Reading 
Committee 


CARL H. Secretary of the 
American Library Association, has ac- 


MILAM, 


cepted an invitation to serve on a Boy 
Scout Reading Committee of which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the committee, which James FE. 
West, head of the Boy Scouts of America, 
has appointed to serve in an advisory 
capacity in connection with the scout read- 
ing program recently announced in the 
Bulletin, include: James Truslow Adams, 
Julius Ochs Adler, David S. Beasley, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Walter W. 
Head, Adolph Kroch, Wheeler McMuil- 
len, Frederic G. Melcher, Victor F. Rid- 
der, and Dr. West. 


Evaluation 


NEW ATTITUDES and approaches toward 
the evaluation of schools have been created 
by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
Schools in their five-year study which may 
have important influence on ways of meas- 
uring library service. They already have 
evident significance in the measurement of 
school library service. The three volumes 


include Evaluation of the Secondary 


School: General Report and revised edi- 
tions of the criteria, thermometers, and 
instructions for using the material. They 
describe the course of the study and the 
manner in which the evaluative criteria 
were tried out in many schools and twice 
revised in the light of that experience. 
The library part of the criteria is reor- 
ganized in much improved form and a 
number of excellent questions have been 
added in the 1940 edition. 

School librarians will be interested in 
the page of instances of immediate im- 
provements in school library service re- 
ported as a result following evaluation 
with this material. 


For Consumers 


Judging Fabric Quality is the title of 
a new Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1831, which 
libraries will find useful with school and 
consumer education groups. ‘The bulletin 
is issued by the Textile and Clothing Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. A sin- 
gle copy may be secured free from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and quantities 
may be purchased for 5 cents each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, with 25 per cent discount on 100 
copies. 

A recent aid for consumers issued by the 
Bureau of Home Economics is a series of 8 
posters showing how to cook poultry. A 
set of the posters is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, for 50 cents. 

Ruth Van Deman, chief of the Infor- 
mation Division of the bureau, again 
offers for state or regional meetings, an 


1 Evaluation of Secondary School Standards: Gen- 
eral Report. Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 744 Teckuae Place, Washington, D.C., 
1939, $3.50; How to Evaluate a Secondary School, 
1940 edition, $1.25; Evaluative Criteria, 1940 edi- 
tion, $1. 
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exhibit illustrating the printed publica- 
tions available from the bureau at nominal 
cost. Address requests to Miss Van De- 
man, Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


Program of Action for American 


Youth 


A Program of Action for American 
Youth—recommendations growing out of 
years of study by the American Youth 
Commission and first released in a series 
of Monday evening broadcasts—will in- 
terest librarians and others concerned with 
social and educational progress. It is 
published in a compact, 20-page bulletin 
under this title, and is available free of 
charge not only in single copies but in 
Write to the 
commission, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton. 


quantity for group use. 


New York Hospital Library 


Service 

THE NEW YORK JUNIOR LEAGUE has 
just completed its third series of lectures 
for hospital library volunteers in New 
York City, with a registration of thirty, 
according to Mrs. Mary Frank Mason, 
supervising librarian, Central Bureau for 
Hospital Librarians, established by the 
league. The bureau aims to build up a 
central lending collection for free hospital 
use and to furnish advice and direction on 
professional problems. ‘““The league has 
no ambition to build up a volunteer library 
service per se,” Mrs. Mason points out, 
“but in the absence of professional service 
in most New York hospitals, it is filling 
in the breach and paving the way for rec- 
ognition of the need for regular service.” 
Selma Lindem was with the bureau for six 
months last year, on leave from her post 


as librarian of the Chicago Presbyterian 
Hospital. 


Illinois Reading Courses in 

Active Use 

HELENE H. ROGERS, assistant state li- 
brarian in Illinois, reports that 736 active 
readers are following reading courses of- 
fered by the state library. Two librarians, 
Jessie Jenks and Willard K. Dennis, have 
been giving full time to readers advisory 
service since July 1. Photography is the 
most popular course, with engineering, 
journalism, and English literature next in 
demand. More than 2500 books were 
borrowed by readers following the courses 
in the first eight months of 1939. 


P.E.A. Meets in February 

‘THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION is holding its national conference in 
Chicago, February 19 to 24, the theme be- 
ing “Resources and Education—Regional 
and National, and Material; 
Their Release and Use by Education.” 


Human 


Carl H. Milam will preside at a section 
meeting on literature, Friday afternoon, 
February 23. 


Complete New York 
Personnel Study 


THE Citizens’ Committee, organized in 
1929 to make a study of librarians’ salaries 
and pensions in the city of New York, 
has brought its work to a conclusion, ac- 
cording to a recent statement made by 
Spencer Miller, secretary to the commit- 
tee. Many of the members of the com- 
mittee, including civic and educational 
leaders, 


will continue to maintain an 


interest in the librarians’ welfare through 
serving on a Friends of the Library Com- 
mittee in the several boroughs. 
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In concluding its activities, begun in 
1929 at the instigation of the late Robert 
E. Simon, then president of the United 
Parents of Greater New 
York, the committee has submitted its re- 
port and an audit of its finances to the 
Carnegie Corporation. It was through 
two grants, advanced by the corporation, 
that its research was made possible. 

This report, submitted to the city au- 


Associations 


thorities last spring, represents a decade 
of research in the field of personnel prob- 
lems and includes a city-wide study of the 
bases of remuneration. Among the specific 
recommendations contained in the report 
was a request for city-wide increases for 
all public librarians and the establishment 
of automatic increments that would tend 
to bring their salaries into a closer corre- 
spondence with those paid other city em- 
ployes of similar professional equipment. 

In concluding its work, the committee 
feels that it has provided a scientific basis 
for salary readjustment as soon as the 
financial resources of the city permit such 
readjustment. The findings in the report, 
according to its secretary, have been wide- 
ly recognized for their objectivity and for 
the scientific basis that they have provided 
for other communities faced with similar 
problems of librarians’ salary readjust- 
ment. ~The committee cooperated with the 
librarians throughout the ten years of its 
existence and gave impetus to the cam- 
paign for the establishment of pensions 
which were granted in 1937. 


Andean Monthly 


Andean Monthly, a magazine in Eng- 
lish designed to promote closer coopera- 
tion between Chile and the United States, 
is published by the Chile-United States 
Cultural Institute, Casella 13076 (Correo 
11) Santiago. Price $1 a year. 


State Meeting 


TTENNESSEE— March 20 to 22, 1940, at 
the Noel Hotel, Nashville. 


Observing Copyright 

WITH LIBRARIES increasingly interested 
in producing radio programs, it has been 
suggested that the Bulletin urge strict ob- 
servance of copyright regulations. Pub- 
lishers, when consulted, have been uni- 
formly friendly toward radio use of their 
materials and it is as a guarantee of con- 
tinued good will that we are asked to 
remind readers that it is always necessary 
to ask permission of the publisher before 
using material from a magazine, book, or 
musical score. 


Malcolm Wyer Given Award 


MALCOLM G. WYER, librarian of the 
Denver Public Library, and former 
A.L.A. President, received an award for 
distinguished service to Colorado libraries, 
at the recent meeting of the Colorado Li- 
brary Association. 

The companion award for outstanding 
service as a trustee, conferred on Mr. 
B. F. Coen, is noted in Trustee News, 
page 19. 


Pierre Roland-Marcel 


CAPTAIN PIERRE ROLAND-MARCEL died 
in Paris, November 25. Stricken ill at 
the front, while serving on the general 
staff, he was rushed to a Paris clinic for 
an operation which failed to save his life. 
Many librarians will remember Captain 
Roland-Marcel who was a most welcome 
visitor on the occasion of his visit here in 
1928 to survey American libraries. His 
official career included the stewardship of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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Cincinnati Conference, May 26 to June 1, 1940 


From Executive Board Letter 


The following notes are taken from 
a recent letter of Secretary Carl H. Milam 
to the Executive Board: 


Texas Library Association. Joseph Ib- 
botson, president of the T.L.A., wrote re- 
cently: “I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you and other members of the A.L.A. 
staff for the very helpful courtesies you have 
shown the Texas Library Association and its 
individual members during 1939. We feel 
that we have derived more benefit and as- 
sistance from the American Library As- 
sociation than we can quickly acknowledge. 
The several members of the Executive 
Board of T.L.A., at their last meeting ex- 
pressed their personal appreciation of our 
reliance on the A.L.A. and its headquarters 
staff for counsel and aid in our state library 
problems. We want you to know that each 
one of us is grateful.” 

Lincoln Survey. The 1938-39 annual re- 
port of the Lincoln Public Library states 
that progress has been made in meeting fif- 
teen recommendations made in the A.L.A. 
survey of that institution. The report adds 
that “the library survey has been, and we 
trust will still be, a great help in substantiat- 
ing necessary progressive steps that 
benefit the library and its patrons.” 

Miss Merrill met recently with the board 
of the new Alabama Public Library Serv- 
ice Division and visited the Kentucky Li- 
brary Extension Division, also calling on 
Governor Johnson with Harold F. Brigham 
and Mary Floyd, the president of the 
Kentucky Library Association. She spoke at 
the Arkansas Library Association meeting 
and conferred with members of the state 


will 


commission. En route, she talked with 
members of the Missouri Library Com- 
mission. 

Scholastic, the American High School 
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Weekly, has published a library issue con- 
taining considerable material supplied by 
the Publicity Division. 

Mrs. Rossell spoke at the meeting of the 
Missouri and Kansas library associations 
and interviewed editors of a number of im- 
portant farm magazines published in Des 
Moines and Topeka, getting promises of 
support for federal aid and other library 
activities. 

Publishing. Sales for the first two months 
of the fiscal year total $16,600 (budget for 
the year is $97,000). Publication exhibits 
have been held at 18 library and educational 
meetings and Mr. Laskey has spent two 
weeks in New York on Booklist advertising. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has sent 
us a list of more than a dozen projects on 
which it is working, so that we may avoid 
dunlicat’on. 

Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Tommie Dora Barker’s memorandum on 
the need for a Negro library school will go 
to members of the Executive Board soon. 

The board has brought to the attention 
of library schools the fact that librarians and 
library school faculty members are eligible 
for Latin-American scholarships announced 
by the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
U. S. State Department. 

N.C.T.E. Mildred Batchelder, who at- 
tended the recent conference of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, reports that 
a special committee is studying the adequacy 
of book supply in schools. We were also 
represented by Miss Batchelder at a confer- 
ence on private school libraries held at Mid- 
dlebury, Conn., attended by more than 100 
librarians ard headmasters. The confer- 
ence was called by the library committee of 
the Secondary Education Board. 

Michael F. Gallagher, one of the three 
trustees of A.L.A. Endowment Funds, died 
on November 26. 

Milton E. Lord, of Boston, represented 
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the A.L.A. at the dedication of the Babson 
Institute Library. 

Books for Europe. In spite of the war 
situation, Ellsworth R. Young, executive 
assistant to the A.L.A. International Rela- 
tions Committee, reports a few orders from 
Norway, Sweden, and Holland. Ireland’s 
order is understood to be on the way. 


Mr. Gage Speaks on Cultural Re- 
lations with Latin America 


Harry L. Gace, vice president of the 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company of 
Brooklyn, and advisory member of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion with delivered a 
broadcast, through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company, Decem- 
ber 21 and 22, on “Printed Words and 
Spoken Words.” 
in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. Mr. 
Gage’s comments’ dealt with recent devel- 
opments in the field of closer cultural 
relations with Latin America and specific- 


ally mentioned the committee’s work. 


Latin America, 


The speech was given 


Two Reprints on Democracy 


Our American Democracy: Suggestions 
for a Reading Course, prepared by Alice 
M. Farquhar, chief of the readers’ bureau 
of the Chicago Public Library, and mem- 
ber of the Adult Education Board, is ap- 
pearing in the January first Booklist as 
part of the board’s efforts to assist libraries 
in their emphasis on education for de- 
mocracy. 

Miss Farquhar’s list differ from that 
of Benson Landis carried as Part II of 
this issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin in that 
it is a selective developmental reading 
course, not a comprehensive bibliography. 
Its running comment on the more readable 
books, articles, and pamphlets, is addressed 
primarily to a popular audience. 

Reprints of both lists are available from 
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the A.L.A. Publications 


Quantity prices are: 


Department. 


Our American Democracy, Alice M. 
Farquhar, 100 copies, $1.50; 500, $6; 1000, 
$10; 5000, $42. 


Democracy—A Reading List, Benson 
Landis, single copy, 25¢; 10 copies, $1; 25, 
$2; 50, $3.50; 100, $5. 


BE WISE 


WHOO! 
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Join the Children’s Section of 
the American Library Association 


All members of A. i. A. interested in 


promoting work with boys and girls are eligible 
Dues $1.00 a year 


Miss Isabel Nichol, Section Treasurer 
Public Library. Denver. Colorado 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Per_ 


Drawing made by Miss Helen Torrey 


Archives and Libraries 

A TREMENDOUS stirring in the broad 
fields of public archives and historical man- 
uscripts is reflected in the papers included 
in Archives and Libraries 1939, new 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Remedial Reading 
(Continued from page 22) 


shows lately?” In an attempt to induce the 
child to talk, I explained that I hadn’t been 
able to see any shows for several weeks and 
asked if there were any he would recom- 
mend that I should see. This question, used 
as a last resort with this undersized boy, 
brought out the information that he was 
very fond of western movies and everything 
western. It was then an easy step to inter- 
est him in reading. Will James’ Young 
Cowboy was presented along with some 
incidents from the life of Will James. I 
mentioned that Will James used no models 
to draw his illustrations but sketched them 
from memory. This brought the first real 
response, and instantly the boy moved to 
the edge of his chair and his eyes opened 
wide as he said, “Ah, gee, that’s the book 
I want. He makes pictures like I do... 
and I’m going to be a cowboy too!” 

After we find along what lines the child’s 
interest lies, we let him select his own books. 
We tell him about several books but do not 
tell him which to read. We work with the 
children themselves. and not with their 
parents. We sometimes even have to ask 
the parents to allow the child to come alone. 
It is necessary in such cases, however, to use 
great care in our contact with parents. A 
reconditioning of parents’ attitudes is often 
much to be desired and if a change can be 
brought about by a few suggestions it does 
much to encourage normal development in 
the child. In remedial reading, we have al- 
ways found the child has too few interests 
and contacts. It is usually helpful to interest 
the parent in helping the child to develop 
new outlets. It is not uncommon to find 
that the parent, too, has the same limited 
outlook as the child. The child’s progress in 
reading is our first aim and all other con- 
siderations are secondary. 

In the ten years we have been working 
with children retarded in reading we have 
been interested in them not only as indi- 
viduals but as a group. We have asked 
questions both to help in the solution of their 
individual problems and to seek out those 
characteristics that are common to all boys 


and girls who are poor readers. We ask 
about their elementary school work, whether 
or not they attended many schools or the 
same one for the six-year period, and we are 
always interested in learning if any of them 
have come from one of the ten schools in 
Wichita where we have elementary school 
libraries which are branches of the public 
library. As yet, we have not found one 
remedial reading student who has attended 
an elementary school where we have a school 
library. We feel that this is a striking testi- 
monial to the value of libraries in elemen- 
tary schools, and we think we have proved 
that much can be done to avoid reading diff- 
culties if children are given the advantage 
of books and a librarian’s attention and help 
at an early enough age. 


Junior Members 
(Continued from page 28) 


large library, please give name of dept.) 

Typing is also requested, and the library 
is asked to leave space at the top of 
the slip so that we can assign our own sub- 
ject heading. For this purpose a five-page 
list of subject headings has been compiled 
and distributed to all state chairmen and 
national committee members. Quoting from 
the form letter, mentioned above, we state: 

“Biography, history, music, pictures, plays, 
in fact any indexes at all, will be most wel- 
come. Even though some of your indexes 
may seem small and unimportant to you, 
please list them anyway, as they may be 
exactly what your neighboring library would 
like to know about.” 

The tentative completion date is set for 
June, 1941, and by that time we hope to 
have all the state indexes assembled. If 
there are any small libraries which are not 
included in the classification noted above, and 
which have special indexes of value, we 
shall be glad to have their librarians send 
in slips, made out according to the above 
form. This applies especially to libraries in 


the following states, in which there are no 
organized junior member groups: Arizona, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington (state), 








OR ATI OOM 
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West Virginia, 
D.C., and Canada. 

Please mail slips to any of the following 
committee members: Mary E. Brindley, 307 
Buena Vista, Albuquerque, N.M.; Ruth B. 
Ferguson, Louisiana Library Commission, 
Baton Rouge; Mary Frances Focke, Public 
Library, South Bend, Ind.; Willard Heaps, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Esther Park, 
Kansas State Teachers College Library, 
Pittsburg; Mary Eleanor Wright, Public 
Library, St. Louis; Ruth H. Yarnell, 1203 
Elden Ave., Los Angeles; and the writer, 
Altadena, Calif. 


Wyoming, Washington, 


Trustee News 
(Continued from page 19) 


ten years, two hundred dollars is to be taken 
and given to a person, selected by the Com- 
mittee of Award, who desires to take a 
library course either in a standard library 
school, a graduate library school, or an ap- 
proved library summer school. 

The award is to be made in the name of 
Savannah Public Library, but the librarian of 
this library is to ask the Executive Board of 
the Georgia Library Association to appoint 
each year two people as additional members 
of the Committee of Award. 

The applicants are restricted to residents 
of Georgia and preference will be given to 
those already engaged in library work in 
the state. In order that the benefits may be 
widely distributed, the award is not to be 
made to the same person twice nor in any two 
successive years to persons who are members 
of the staff of the same library. 

The agreement was drawn up by the 
chairman of the board of managers of the 
Savannah Public Library and he and his 
successors will handle the funds. 

So far as is known, this is the first time 
that a public library has been asked to ad- 
minister a trust fund of this kind, the bene- 
fits from which are state wide. 

Mrs. Bullard has shown in many ways 
her interest in higher education and her de- 
sire to see the standard of librarianship 
raised in Georgia. A gift of this kind will 
not only benefit the successful candidates but 
will emphasize to the whole state the value 


of trained personnel in the building up of 
library service in Georgia, and at the same 
time keep alive the memory of a librarian 
who did much to create the friendly relations 
between staff and public which exist in Sa- 
vannah to a marked degree. 


Post-Professional Education 
(Continued from page 36) 


There are several strong convictions which 
I have reached as a result of my study: 

1. The librarian must struggle to over- 
come what Dorothy Canfield Fisher has 
labeled as “the slow narcotic of compla- 
cency.” Although the psychologist assures 
us that the ability to learn does not material- 
ly diminish with adult life, he also warns 
us that the will to learn frequently does be- 
come enfeebled with encroaching years. 
Unsolved library problems are all too nu- 
merous to warrant complacency on the part 
of those in the profession. 

2. The vital thing for any individual li- 
brarian is not so much to follow any single 
prescribed course as to ferret out through 
such objective evidence as he is able to secure 
the method or methods by which he may best 
increase his own professional stature. 

3. Finally, if the field and the profession 
are to advance, unless the librarian is to be 
satisfied to serve as a handmaiden to the 
learned world, to be appreciated like a good 
stenographer, advanced study in librarian- 
ship itself as well as in related fields is im- 
perative. For knowledge, as we are told in 
Middletown, is the result of the combina- 
tion of insight and data. Too long the li- 
brarian has relied upon the first without the 
second. Ideally, as Mr. Lynd tells us, prog- 
ress is achieved when insight and data play 
a sort of perpetual leapfrog, the one with 
the other. 


Inter-American Relations 
(Continued from page 23) 


cussions which will assist their readers to 
become better acquainted with the cultural 
achievements of the Latin-American repub- 
lics. 

“The acquisition of books and periodicals 
by exchange is to be encouraged. 
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“This group believes that the interchange 
of publications should be accompanied by an 
interchange also of librarians, publishers, 
and others who deal with books, and that 
the needs and opportunities for such inter- 
change should be brought to the attention of 
those who are in a position to assist. 

“That the exchange of students, teachers, 
and professors in accord with the agreement 
of the State Department be brought to the 
attention of library school directors so that 
librarians and students of library science 
may be included in the panel for each. 

“American residents in Latin-American 
countries should be encouraged and assisted 
to establish and make collections of books 
published in the United States and services 
similar to those rendered by public libraries 
in the United States for the use of 
American residents or anyone else who is 
interested in any aspect of United States 
culture.” 


At the final session of the conference a 
Findings Committee recommended that Mr. 
Gosnell, Mr. Hanke, and Waldo G. Leland, 
director of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, constitute a Temporary Commit- 
tee on Report and Recommendations. The 
committee will consider all proposals made 
at the conference and will study the possibili- 
ties for the establishment of some form of 
permanent clearing house to be used by 
publishers and libraries. 


Exchanges 
(Continued from page 16) 

acquainted with the work and the staff be- 
fore the busiest season begins. It also would 
save the library the inevitable slowing up 
resulting from teaching a new staff member 
at a period when the demand on the staff’s 
time is the heaviest. Then if the exchange 
were continued for eight months, ending in 
the spring, the individual would have the 
benefit of seeing the organization function 
at full tilt during the busy winter months. 

From the professional standpoint, two li- 
braries in the same section may have much 
to gain by exchanging staff members with 
one another. Certainly the primary con- 
sideration should be the potentialities for 
professional development of both the library 


and the individual. But, as an easterner 


who has sensed the distinctive flavor of the 
northwest, let me recommend a considera- 
tion of localities as well as libraries, when 
possible, in planning an exchange. There is 
certainly enough diversity in these United 
States to make an exchange between dis- 
similar sections an experience not only of 
professional stimulation, but of personal en- 
richment. 

Louise B. Pratt, Readers Adviser 

Rochester Public Library 


Printing Anniversary 
(Continued from page 24) 


$20; individual prints, $1.50. Bettmann 
Archive, 145 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 

Eight loan exhibits on bookmaking and 
printing. For information, write the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. 

List of films on books, libraries, and re- 
lated subjects, suitable for display at group 
meetings, revised by Henshaw of 
Pittsfield, Mass., will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

EsTHER WARREN LOUGHIN, Secretary 


Francis 


Archives and Libraries 
(Continued from page 47) 


A.L.A. publication, in the opinion of A. F. 
Kuhlman, editor of the volume. “Order 
is to be brought into these basic records of 
our civilization,’ he writes in the introduc- 
tion. “While thus far only a beginning has 
been made . .. standards for the work to be 
done have been worked out, so that the 
undertaking no longer seems as overwhelm- 
ing as it did.” 

Among papers presented at San Francisco 
conference sessions of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Archives and Libraries, the Pacific Coast 
members of the Society of American Archi- 
vists, and the Historical Records Survey are 
an evaluation of the achievements of the 
Historical Records Survey and the American 
Imprints Inventory, and discussions of pos- 
sible requirements for a code for cataloging 
archives and manuscript collections, integra- 
tion of archival and 


manuscript work, 


western manuscript collections, and the rela- 
tion of microphotography to archival work. 
(108p. $1.75) 
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cAre You on this Map? 


se ANSWER can be found in the 4.L.4. Handbook. Have you 
examined the current issue? 

In addition to the alphabetical list of members, there is a geographic 
list where names are arranged by states or Canadian provinces, and by 
cities or towns. 

The figures on this map are continually being revised due to the activity 
of the A.L.A. Membership Committee. It asks you to help in revising 
the figures upward: 


1. By sending your renewal without delay 

2. By inviting a colleague not listed to join 

3. By being one of the new members yourself if you are not on 
the map 


Personal A.L.A. memberships are $3, for which you receive nine news 
issues of the 4.L.4. Bulletin and the Annual Reports, or $5, for which 
you receive in addition the Proceedings of the annual conference and the 
Handbook. Institutional memberships are $5 a year. 

Applications for membership may be made to the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED for College and Research Libraries, the new 
quarterly journal for college, university and reference librarians, published 
by the American Library Association for the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries? 

Subscriptions for the new journal poured in at the A.L.A. midwinter 
conference in Chicago. Your library should have a copy if you are not 
already on the mailing list. 





Publications Committee 
A. F. KUHLMAN, Chairman 


Cuar.es H. Brown Matcotm S$. MAcLgEAN 
Maser L. Conat BLANCHE P. McCrum 
CLARA EstHER DERRING Ropert A. MILLER 
Tuomas P. FLEMING HELEN F. PIERCE 
PEYTON Hurt Ear_e U. Rucc 

B. LAMAR JOHNSON JouHn Dare Russe_u 
WILLarp P. Lewis NATHAN VAN PATTEN 
Guy R. LYLe Louis R. WILson 


Henry Merritt WrRIsTON 


Special Assistants 
1. News from the Field—Willard P. Lewis 
. Reviewing, abstracting, and indexing literature of interest to A.C.R.L. 
membership : 
Library Literature—Marian Shaw, Jens Nyholm 
Educational Literature—Clara Esther Derring, Carrie E. Meares 
In Public and Personnel Administration—Lucile L. Keck 
In Business Administration—Marian C. Manley 
3. Review—Research and Experimentation—G. Flint Purdy 
4. Review—Reference Aids 
Louis Shores, Frances Neel Cheney, Charles F. McCombs, Harold Rus- 
sell, Anne M. Smith. 


If you are an A.C.R.L. member, you can subscribe at a reduced rate of $2; 
other subscriptions are $3 a year. 
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INTRODUCTION 


[The publication of this bibliography is in accordance with the policy of the A.L.A. 
Adult Education Board, announced in the December Bulletin, of helping libraries 
and other agencies working on education for democracy. The board is grateful to the 
Association Press for permission to build on Mr. Landis’ earlier list and to Mr. Landis 
for confributing much time and effort in bringing the list up to date-——ERNESTINE 
Rosg, Chairman, A.L.A. Adult Education Board. } 

The American people are talking democracy over again. One aspect of this ferment 
of discussion is the recent publication of a voluminous literature on the subject. This 
reading list attempts some guidance regarding the current flow of books and pamphlets, 
with historical perspective and with due regard for “schools of thought.” The compiler 
hopes he has made an honest effort to be inclusive in the difficult task of selection from 
many titles available. He has carried out the task on the assumption that democracy 
has as much to do with culture and education as with government and economics, and 
on the theory that democracy is very much an affair of the spirit of man. 

The selected references that follow constitute a complete revision and enlargement 
of a compilation that first appeared as the bibliography in The Case for Democracy, 
by Ordway Tead, published by the Association Press, New York, in 1938. ‘The list 
was subsequently reprinted as a pamphlet. The publishers have generously permitted 
the revision under the present auspices. 

The compiler here continued the practice of the previous publication in marking with 
an “A” the more popular and elementary works, with a “B” those that are more ad- 
vance reading, and with a “C” the more technical and less accessible references. He 
wishes to make it clear, however, that these classifications represent only a personal judg- 
ment and are necessarily rather roughly made. Poetry and fiction have not been thus 
classified. In addition, an attempt has been made to advise the smaller libraries re- 
garding titles that should be especially useful to them. ‘These have been designated 
with an asterisk. 

Valuable suggestions were received from Grace O. Kelley, readers’ consultant, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., and from Agnes H. Campbell, librarian of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


BENSON Y. LANDIS 











DEMOCRACY: A READING LIST 
Compiled by BENSON Y. LANDIS 


Associate Secretary, Department of Research and Education, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and Executive 
Secretary, American Country Life Association 


WuatT AND WHuy 


*The Case for Democracy. Ordway 
Tead. N.Y., Association Press, 1938. 120p. 
$1.25. 

A short statement of the great values of demo- 
cratic procedures. A. 

Creative Experience. Mary Parker Fol- 
lett. N.Y., Longmans, 1930. 303p. $3. 


A highly regarded work on the nature of the 
democratic process. C 


Democracy As a Way of Life. Boyd H. 
Bode. N.Y., Macmillan, 1937. 4114p. 
$1.25. 


An educator pleads that democracy can be per- 


petuated only by active participation on the part of 
individuals. B 


The Democratic Way of Life. T. V. 
Smith. 2nd rev. ed. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. 290p. $2.50. 


Written out of the unusual experience of the 
professor of philosophy who also became a state 
senator in Illinois and a congressman. B. 


Democracy. Harold J. Laski. In Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. V, p. 
76-84. N.Y., Macmillan, 1931. 


Variety of definitions and historical origins. C. 


Of Civil Government: Two Treatises. 
John Locke. N.Y., Dutton. 242p. $.90. 
(Everyman’s Library) 

The English philosopher greatly influenced certain 
of the “founding fathers” of the United States. C. 

The Rights of Man. 
N.Y., Dutton. 2g0p. 
Library ) 


Typical materials by the one who was perhaps the 
chief propagandist of the American Revolution. B. 


Thomas Paine. 
$.90. (Everyman’s 


What Is Democracy? John Dewey, Boyd 
H. Bode, and T. V. Smith. Norman, Okla., 
Cooperative Books, 1939. 40p. $.50. 


“Its conflicts, ends, and means.” B. 


In Crisis 


Challenge to Democracy. Cecil D. Burns. 
N.Y., Norton, 1935. 240p. $2.50. 

The factors and circumstances that peculiarly af- 
fect the functioning of the democratic idea. 

Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures. Harold O. Rugg. N.Y., Ginn, 
1937. 752p. $2. 

A progressive educator considers the relations of 
governments and cultures in flux. 

Conflicts in Modern Democracy. Charles 
E. Merriam. Washington, National League 


of Women Voters, 1938. 1I5p. 10 cents. 
(Mimeographed) 

A concise and valuable statement. A. 

*A Declaration of Interdependence. 


H. A. Overstreet. 
284p. $3. 

Describes current conditions as “a revolution that 
no one intended,” states new “truths,”’ and outlines 
the tasks of building a modernized democracy. A. 

Democracy in Crisis. Harold J. Laski. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1933. 267p. $1.50. 


Sketches the “decay of representative institutions;” 
considers authority and discipline in “capitalist democ- 
racy;” presents the “revolutionary claim.” 


N.Y., Norton, 1937. 


Democracy in Transition. An Ohio State 
University group of social scientists. N.Y., 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 361p. $2.50. 


A study of current problems of our economic, 
social, political, educational, and cultural life. 


The Good Society. 
Boston, Little, 1937. 
$2.25. 

A criticism of all forms of collectivism and a plea 
for recovery of freedom through law. 

Impasse of Democracy. Ernest Griffith. 
N.Y., Harrison-Hilton, 1939. 324p. $3. 


A conception of what the American government 
might be and accomplish. 


Walter Lippmann. 
402p. Students’ ed., 











AMERICAN SYSTEM 


* The ABC of the U.S.A. Washington, 
National League of Women Voters, 1939. 
15p. $.10. 

An elementary discussion of the American govern- 
ment. 

*The American Commonwealth. James 
Bryce. New ed., rev. N.Y., Macmillan, 
1924. 2 vols. $9. 


Generally regarded as a magnum 
B. 


opus on the 
American system of government. 


*American Government and _ Politics. 
Charles A. Beard. 8th ed. N.Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1939. 814p. $3.75. 


A text which discusses not only functions of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments, but also the 
emerging issues surrounding governmental institu- 
tions. 


The American Way. David C. Coyle 
and others. N.Y., Harper, 1939. I7Ip. 
$1.75. 


Four interpretations of the 
A 


American political and 
economic ideal. 


Constitutional Government in the United 
States. Woodrow Wilson. N.Y., Columbia 
University Press, 1907. 236p. $2.50. 


An examination of the American system, 
emphasis on practice rather than theory. 


*The Federalist. Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay, and James Madison. Washing- 
ton, National Home Library Foundation. 
618p. Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50; gift ed., $1. 

“The first noteworthy treatment on federal gov- 
ernment;” the series of papers largely responsible 
for the adoption of the American Constitution. B. 

The Living Tradition. Simeon Strunsky. 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1939. 454p. $3.50. 


Elements that continue | in 
United States as a great 


with 


spite of change; the 
“middle nation.” B. 


*Modern Democracies. James 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1921. 2 vols. $6. 


A study of certain problems applicable to demo- 
cratic governments in general; and of the working 
of republics and democracies in France, Switzerland, 
Canada, United States, Australia, New Zealand. B. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


Bryce. 


Speeches and Letters. 
Marwin Poe, ed. Introduction by Viscount 
Bryce. N.Y., Dutton. 236p. $.90. 
(Everyman’s Library) 


President Lincoln’s views on the American system 
recur in speeches and letters. B. 


RIVAL SYSTEMS 


*“Calling America”: The Challenge to 
Democracy Reaches over Here. Raymond 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Gram Swing, ed. N.Y., Harper, 1939. 
122p. $1. 

Reprinted from Survey Graphic for February, 
1939. A. 

The Coming American Fascism. Law- 
rence Dennis. N.Y., Harper, 1936. 320p. 


$2.50. 


One of our well-known intellectual fascists pre- 
dicts the coming of fascism in the U.S. and says 
its effects will be salutary. 


Communism, Fascism or Democracy? 
Eduard Heimann. N.Y., Norton, 1938. 
288p. $2.75. 


Origins of democracy, 


possible 
modernized democracy. 


transformations, 


*Dictatorship. Ryllis A. Goslin, ed. 
N.Y., Foreign Policy Association, 1936. 
38p. $.25. 


One of the Headline Books, describing types of 
modern dictatorship in rez rdable terms. A. 


Dictatorship in the Modern World. Guy 
Stanton Ford, ed. Rev. ed. Minneapolis, 
University of Minn. Press, 1939. 362p. $3.50. 

Recent autocratic governments analyzed, with im- 


portant divergence of various authors in discussing 
the issues. 


Fascism. The Christian Social Justice 
Fund. N.Y., Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
2929 Broadway, 1934. 31p. $.10. 


An analysis of what fascism is; beginnings in the 
United States; how to counteract it. : 


*Mein Kampf. Adolf Hitler. N.Y., Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock, 1939. 994p. $3. 
Unexpurgated Nazi Bible. C. 


The New Democracy and the New Des- 
potism. Charles E. Merriam. N.Y., Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1939. 278p. 
$3. 

An effective statement of the arguments for democ- 
racy, contrasted with modern dictatorships. 

The Revolution of Nihilism. Hermann 
Rauschning. N.Y., Alliance Book Corpora- 
tion, 1939. 300p. $3. 


The former Nazi president of the Danzig Senate 
oA 


gives “fa warning to the West.’ 
Revolutions and Dictatorships. Hans 
Kohn. Cambridge, Harvard University 


Press, 1939. 437p. $3.50. 


“Essays in contemporary history.”’ B. 


We or They. Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 


N.Y., Macmillan, 1936. 166p. $1.50. 
(College ed., $.90) 
“Two worlds in conflict;” differences between 


democracies and dictatorships stated. 
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What Is Communism? Earl Browder. 
N.Y., Vanguard, 1936; distributed by Work- 
ers’ Library Publishers, 39 E. Twelfth St., 
New York City. 254p. Cloth, $1; paper, 
$.50. 

The secretary of the Communist Party in the 


United States, its authorized spokesman, presents 
his position on many current issues. 


*Which Way America? Lyman Bryson. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 113p. $.60. (Peo- 
ple’s Library) 

What life is like under communism, fascism, and 
democracy. 

World Communism. Franz Borkenau. 
N.Y., Norton, 1939. 442p. $3.75. 

A critical treatment; deals with the practical diffi- 


culties of applying communist theory to varying 
conditions. ; 


PROSPECTS 


*The Coming Victory of Democracy. 
Thomas Mann. N.Y., Knopf, 1938. 7op. 
Sr. 


A statement of faith and an indictment of the 
totalitarian idea. 


Democracy Works. Arthur Garfield 
Hays. N.Y., Random House, 1939. 334p. 


$3. 


Contends democracy works best from social, spirit- 
ual, and economic viewpoints. B. 


Democracy Today and ‘Tomorrow. 
Eduard Benes. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 
244p. $3. 

Stirring words on the history and future of 


ww by the former president of Czechoslovakia. 


It Is Later Than You Think. Max 
Lerner. N.Y., Viking, 1939. 260p. $2.50. 


“The need for a militant democracy.” B. 


Making Democracy Work. Jerome G. 
Kerwin. N.Y., Paulist Press, 1939. 32p. 
5 cents. 

A short treatment of techniques necessary for 


efficiency. B. 


New Adventures in Democracy. Ordway 
Tead. N.Y., Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill, 1939. 229p. $2. 


Points out practical applications of democracy in 
o operation of education, public service, industry. 


*The Prospects of American Democracy. 
George S. Counts. N.Y., John Day, 1938. 
370p. $3. 


Presents a working program written out of study 
of the challenges from other systems. 


oa 
N 


HISTORICAL 


*America in Midpassage. Charles A. and 
Mary R. Beard. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 
977p. $3.50. (Vol. 3 of The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization) 


Two major historians interpret 1929-39 in the 
U.S.A.; a truly cultural history. ; 
Bulwark of the Republic. Burton J. 


Hendrick. Rev. ed. 
489p. $3. 
A history of the Constitution emphasizing certain 


major constitutional cgntroversies with the stories 
of the leading personalities involved. B. 


Declaration of Independence. C. L. Beck- 
er. N.Y., Peter Smith, 1933. 286p. $2.50. 


“A history of political ideas” by one of our best 
known historians. 


Boston, Little, 1938. 


Saul K. 
Appleton-Century, 


Democracy. 
Padover, ed. N.Y., 
1939. 29Ip. $2.50. 

Selections from Jefferson’s writings showing the 
universality of his interests. 

*The Epic of America. James Truslow 
Adams. N.Y., Blue Ribbon Books, 1936. 
433p. $.98. 


One of the most popular histories of the United 
States. A. 


The Growth of the American Republic. 
Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. Comma- 
ger. Rev. and enl. ed. N.Y., Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 2 vols. $8.50. 

One of the ablest histories of the United States. 


Thomas Jefferson. 


The Populist Revolt. John D. Hicks. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1931. 473p. $4. 


The forerunner of progressivism and the New 
Deal. 

*The Rise of American Civilization. 
Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. Rev. and 
enl. ed. N.Y., Macmillan, 1934. 2 vols. in 
1. $3.50. 


A history revealing a breadth of interest rarely 
found among historians. 


The United States. Louis M. Hacker, 
Rudolf Modley, George R. Taylor. N.Y., 
Modern Age Books, 1937. 242p. $.75. 

“‘A graphic history.” A. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution and What It Means To- 
day. Edward S. Corwin. 6th rev. ed. 
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Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1938. 
215p. $2. 


A widely used commentary. B. 


Constitution of the United States. Full 
text. Boston, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 24p. Single copies free. 


The Constitution of the United States. 
James M. Beck. N.Y., Doubleday, 1927. 
207p. $1.25. 

Written by a lawyer who held to a narrow inter- 
prewesioe “ oe netion: sat ioe school use 
Iv win lllier an arnes. . 

Court over Constitution. Edward S. Cor- 
win. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1938. 273p. $2.50. 

A survey of the Supreme Court’s power of review 
of Congressional legislation. 

An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; reissue of a 
1913 book, with new introduction. C. A. 
Beard. N.Y., Macmillan, 1935. 330p. $2. 

An important historical work; reveals the eco- 
nomic interests of those who agitated for the Con- 
stitution. 

The English Constitution. Walter Bage- 
hot. Introduction by the Earl of Balfour. 
N.Y., Oxford University Press. 312p. $.90. 
(World’s Classics) 


Interprets what Gladstone once called “that subtle 
organism,” in referring to an unwritten constitution. 


*The Living Constitution. 
McBain. N.Y., Workers’ 
Bureau, 1927. 284p. $.75. 


“A consideration of the realities and legends of 
our fundamental law” by a noted scholar. 


Howard Lee 
Education 


What the Constitution Says. Rearrange- 
ment by Alan Robert Murray. Washing- 
ton, Alan Robert Murray, 1440 Chapin St., 
N.W., 1938. 4o0p. $.25. 


The exact words of the Constitution arranged ac- 
cording to meaning and application, under subjects 
covered by the document. 


LEGISLATIVE 


The American Senate. Lindsay Rogers. 
N.Y., Knopf, 1926. 297p. $2.50. 

The powers and procedures of our upper and less 
democratic house of the legislature. 

*How Congress Makes Laws. 
C. Dill. 
$1.50. 


Illustrated by cartoons and simplified by stories 
and descriptive texts; a book by a former senator 
A. 


Clarence 
Washington, Ransdell, 1936. 173p. 


The One-House Legislature. John 
P. Senning. Foreword by George W. 
Norris. N.Y.. McGraw-Hill, 1937. 118p. 
$1.50. 


The unicameral movement; the case for it; the 
Nebraska experiment described, by the professor of 
political science at the University of Minnesota. B, 


The Story of Congress. Ernest Suther- 


land Bates. N.Y., Harper, 1936. 468p. 
$3. 

A lively history of the entire Congressional ex- 
perience, 1789-1935. 


EXECUTIVE 


The Awkward Age in Civil Service. 
Knapp. 


Betsy 
Washington, National League of 


Women Voters, forthcoming 1940. (Pam- 
phlet) 
Realistic discussion of how to get and keep a 


merit system. A. 


History of the Presidency. Edward Stan- 


wood. Boston, Houghton, 1928. Rev. by 
C. K. Bolton. 2 vols. $6. 

An exhaustive treatment. C. 

*The People’s Choice. Herbert Agar. 
Boston, Houghton, 1939. 337p. $1.65. 


A study of the presidency in three periods, named 
first oligarchy, second democracy, third plutocracy. 
B. 


The Presidents 
Charles A. Beard. 
1935. 157p. $2. 


Very brief informal 


in American History. 


N.Y., Julian Messner, 


biographies without veneer, 
always interesting and incisive, revealing the dif- 
fering ideas and programs of the men who have 
been President. 


The Powers of the President. 
Binkley. N.Y., Doubleday, 
$2.50. 


Various interpretations of the functions of the 
Presidency, including the claims of Presidents who 
have been “‘tribunes of the people.’ 


Wilfred E. 
1937- 332p. 


JUDICIAL 


The American Doctrine of Judicial Su- 
premacy. C. G. Haines. (University of 
Southern California, Southern Branch. 
Publications in Social Sciences, Vol. 1.) 2nd 
ed. rev. and enl. Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1932. 705p. $6. 


Discusses the tendencies of courts to become rulers 
rather than one of three coordinate branches of 
government. C. 


and the Su- 


Congress, the Constitution, 








rs 


of 
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New rev. 
Boston, Little, 1935. 308p. 


preme Court. Charles Warren. 
and enl. ed. 
$3.50. 


Interprets the functions that the Supreme Court 
was intended to perform; opposes changes in the pow- 
ers of that court. 

Nine Honest Men. David Lawrence. 
N.Y., Appleton-Century, 1936. 164p. 
$1.50. 


One of our prominent journalists says that the 
opinions of the men on the Supreme Court are not 
influenced by political considerations. 


*The Nine Old Men. Drew Pearson and 
Robert S. Allen. N.Y., Doubleday, 1936. 
325p. $2.50. 

A sketchy history of the Supreme Court and 


sprightly, daring - i a of the nine justices on 
the bench in 1936. 


*Selected Supreme 
Myer Cohen, ed. 
309p. $2.50. 


A variety of cases chosen for use in adult educa- 
tion groups. 


Court Decisions. 


N.Y., Harper, 1937. 


The Story of the Supreme Court, new ed., 
with a prefatory conclusion. Ernest Suther- 
land Bates. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1938. 377p. $3. 

An interpretation of the main events in the court’s 
history, and of some of the leading personalities and 
political factors influencing the court. 

*The Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion. Robert E. Cushman. Rev. ed., N.Y., 
Public Affairs Committee, 1938. 32p. $.10. 


Dr. Cushman, professor of government, Cornell 
University, discusses whether it is preferable to 
change the Constitution or limit the Supreme Court. 
A. 


The Supreme Court of the United States. 
Charles Evans Hughes. N.Y., Columbia 
University Press, 1928. 269p. $2.50. 


A series of lectures on the history of the Supreme 
Court, delivered at Columbia Universit shortly 
before the author became Chief Justice. 


LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 


The American Philosophy of Equality. 
T. V. Smith. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. 339p. $3. 

One of our well-known philosophers examines and 
interprets America’s experience with its own philos- 
ophy. 

Areopagitica and Other Prose. John Mil- 
ton. N.Y., Dutton. 306p. $.90. (Every- 
man’s Library) 

One of the classic documents on individual free- 
dom. C. 


*Challenge to Liberty. Herbert C. Hoo- 


ver. N.Y., Scribner, 1934. 212 p. $1.75. 

The former President states his objections to the 
methods of the New Deal. B. 

Civil Liberty in American Cities. N.Y., 
American Civil Liberties Union, 1939. 17p. 
$.10. (Mimeographed) 

A survey based on 332 American cities of over 
10,000 population. 

Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment. John Stuart Mill. N.Y., Longmans, 
1875. 1141p. $1.25. 


A study of the problems which representative 
governments must face, by the famous English po- 
litical philosopher of the mid-nineteenth century. C. 


Equality. R. H. Tawney. N.Y., Har- 
court, 1931. 280p. $2.25. 
Considers the background of “inequality” and “the 
strategy of equality.” C. 

Historical Evolution of Modern National- 
ism. Carlton J. H. Hayes. N.Y., Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1931. 327p. $3.50. 


The emergence of national power in the modern 
State. 


On Liberty. John Stuart Mill. Matthew 
R. Capithorne, ed. Boston, Little. 208p. 
$.75. 


A classic statement stressing mainly the case for 
laissez-faire. 


*What Does America Mean? Alexander 
Meiklejohn. N.Y., Norton, 1935. 271p. 
$3. 

The educator and philosopher himself says of thle 


book, that it “is as near a confession of faith as 
shall ever make.” B 


What Is Liberty? Dorothy Fosdick. 
N.Y., Harper, 1939. 194p. $2. 


“An inquiry into the nature of freedom.” C. 


PusBLic OPINION 


The American Party System. Charles E. 
Merriam and H. F. Gosnell. Rev. ed. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1929. 488p. $3.50. 

“An introduction to the study of political parties 
in the United States.” B. 

Broadcasting and the Public. Department 
of Research and Education, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. N.Y., 
Abingdon, 1938. 220p. $1.50. 


A case study in social ethics. B. 


The Economic Basis of Politics; a reissue 
of a 1922 publication. Charles A. Beard. 
N.Y., Knopf, 1934. 99p. $1.10. 


A reissue of a series of lectures, with a new intro- 
duction. 
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Group Leaders’ Guide to Propaganda 
Analysis. N.Y., Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, 1939. 240p. $2. 

A handbook for teachers and leaders. B. 

The New Party Politics. A. N. Hol- 
combe. N.Y., Norton, 1933. 148p. $1.75. 


The new situation faced by old parties. B. 


*Politics. Who Gets What, When, How. 
Harold D. Lasswell. N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 
1936. 264p. $2.50. 


A clear statement of methods used by groups and 
classes in advancing their political aims. B. 


The Pressure Boys. K. G. Crawford. 
N.Y., Julian Messner, 1939. 308p. $3. 

A story of lobbying in the United States, by a 
news commentator. 

The Promise of American Politics. T. V. 
Smith. 2nd ed. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 308p. $2.50. 

A 7 oher with practical political experience 
considers what he regards as the most promising 
aspects of our political life. B. 

Public Opinion. Walter Lippmann. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1927. 427p. $2.50. 

The way of attaining a common will; the demo- 
cratic forces; the function of newspapers; organiz- 
ing intelligence. B. 

Public Opinion in a Democracy. George 
H. Gallup. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1939. 15p. Single copies free. 


A clear statement by the director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. A. 


Words That Won the War. James R. 
Mock and Cedric Larson. Princeton 
University Press, 1939. 372p. $3.75. 


_ “The story of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion 1917-19.” 


CULTURE 


*America Now. Harold E. Stearns, ed. 
N.Y., Scribner, 1938. 606p. $3. 


Thirty-six Americans make “an inquiry into civili- 
zation in the United States.” 


H. L. Menc- 
N.Y., Knopf, 


*The American Language. 
ken. 4th ed., rev. and enl. 
1936. 769p. $5. 


The way the American people are 


€ creating a 
language of their own. 


American Painting Today. With an es- 
say by Forbes Watson. Washington, Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, 1939. 179p. $4.50. 


A complete survey of ten years of 
painting, with numerous reproductions. 


American 


The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democ- 


racy. Samuel Eliot Morison. 
ford University Press, 1939. 


N.Y., Ox- 
27p. $.50. 


The current value of ancient wisdom. B. 


Candle in the Dark. Irwin Edman. 
N.Y., Viking, 1939. 88p. $1.25. 


_ On the probability of preserving precious values 
“ the face of the threats of the contemporary world. 


Culture and Anarchy. Matthew Arnold. 
William S. Knickerbocker, ed. N.Y., Mac- 
millan, 1935. 236p. $.80. (Modern Read- 
ers’ Series) 


A consideration of the need within democracy of 
cultural standards and development. 


The Culture of Cities. Lewis Mumford. 
N.Y., Harcourt, 1938. 586p. $5. 

A monumental treatise on urbanism. B. 

Democracy Has Roots. M. L. Wilson. 
N.Y., Carrick & Evans, 1939. 199p. $1.75. 


Stresses mainly the foundations of democracy in 
agriculture; deals with current issues in the rela- 
tion of the national government to agriculture. B. 


Democracy Must Think. National Mu- 
nicipal League. Conference on government, 
1938. N.Y., Columbia University Press, 
1939. O65p. $1. 

An informal round table on public opinion in a 
democracy; participants included Lyman _ Bryson, 
Clarence A. Dykstra, Carl W. Ackerman. B. 

*Freedom and Culture. John Dewey. 
N.Y., Putnam, 1939. 176p. $2. 

The need for reconstructing democracy in the 
light of modern science and conditions. B. 

Government and the Arts. Grace Over- 
myer. N.Y., Norton, 1939. 338p. $3. 


An appraisal of governmental encouragement and 
stimulation; includes a chapter on the Federal Art 
Project. 


Ideas Are Weapons. Max Lerner. N.Y., 
Viking, 1939. 568p. $3.50. 

The intellectual forces at work in our world to- 
day, interpreted through a study of 40 modern 
minds. 

*Main Currents in American Thought. 
Vernon L. Parrington. N.Y., Harcourt, 
1939. 3 vols.in 1. $3.45. 

Regarded as a “great democratic history of Amer- 
ican literature.” 

Unto This Last, etc. John Ruskin. N.Y., 
Dutton. 311p. $.90. (Everyman’s Li- 
brary) 

“There is no wealth but life.”’ C. 

Wealth and Culture. FE. C. Lindeman. 
N.Y., Harcourt, 1936. 135p. $3. 


An introductory study of about one hundred 


foundations, 1921-30, with findings. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


Bradford Smith. In- 


American Quest. 


dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. 597p. 
$2.75. . ces 

A search for the real American, including the 
spiritual, values. 

America through Women’s Eyes. Mary 
R. Beard, ed. N.Y., Macmillan, 1933. 


558p. $3.50. 


A valuable collection of the journals and letters 
of women in various periods of our history. 


Behold Our Land. Russell Lord. 
Houghton, 1938. 310p. $3. 


About the soil and soil conservation movements. 


N.Y., 


The 


Revolution. 
.. Macmillan, 1934. 


American 


N.Y 


Coming 
George Soule. 
314p. $2.50. 


Contends that recent developments in the United 
States fit into a pattern of great revolutions. C. 


The Face of a Nation. Thomas Wolfe. 


N.Y., Scribner, 1939. 322p. $2.75. 
Seventy poetic passages from a distinctly Ameri- 
can novelist. A. 
*My America. Louis Adamic. N-.Y., 


Harper, 1938. 669p. $3.75. 


Popular descriptions of our scene and of current 
social situations. B. 


*Rich Land, Poor Land. Stuart Chase. 


N.Y., Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 
1936. 361p. $2.50. 
The waste of our natural resources and the be- 


ginnings of our conservation movement. 


REGIONS, STATES, LOCALITIES 


American State Government and Admin- 
istration. Austin F. Macdonald. N.Y., 
Crowell, 1934. 839p. $3.75. 


A thorough textbook by the professor of political 
science at the University of California. C 


The Changing West. William Allen 
White. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 144p. 
$1.50. 


One of our best known journalists interprets the 
situation in 24 western states. 


County Government and Administra- 
tion. John A. Fairlie and Charles M. 
Kneier. N.Y., Appleton-Century, 1930. 
585p. $4. 


A thorough statement of all aspects of the coun- 
try’s governmental functions. 


The Government of Cities in the United 


States. Harold Zink. 
1939. 636p. $3.50. 


The structure and functions of municipal govern- 
ment, written out of recent experience. 


N.Y., Macmillan, 


Report on Economic Conditions of the 
South. Washington, National Emergency 
Council, 1938. 64p. Single copies free. 


A popular summary, widely circulated. A. 


Rural Trends in Depression Years. Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner and Irving Lorge. 
N.Y., Columbia University Press, 1937. 
387p. $3.25. 

The story of 140 representative agricultural vil- 
lages in 1924, 1930, and 1936. 

*Your Community. By Joanna C. Col- 
cord. N.Y., Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 
249p. $.85. 


A handbook 
community. B. 


providing a guide to study of a 


Groups AND CLASSES 


Backwoods America. Charles Morrow 
Wilson. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935. 209p. $2.50. 


Life in the more remote rural areas. A. 

Child Workers in America. 
Lumpkin and Dorothy Douglas. 
Bride, 1937. 321p. $3.50. 


An indictment of the American people for tolerat- 
ing the continuing evils of child labor. 


Katharine 
N.Y., Mc- 


A. 


*Here Comes Labor. Chester M. 
Wright. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 122p. 
$.60. (People’s Library) 


A short statement of what’s what in the world of 
labor. A. 

Labor and Democracy. William Green. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939. 
194p. $2.50. 

The president 


Labor considers 
democracy. 


The Rise of Liberalism. Harold J. Laski. 
N.Y., Harper, 1936. 327p. $3. 
The noted British political scientist interprets 


liberalism as a theory whereby the middle classes 
promoted their own interests. 


Seven Lean Years. T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
and Ellen Winston. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 187p. 
$1.50. 


Probably the best documented book ever written 
about poverty in rural areas. 


The Theory of the Leisure Class. 


of the American Federation of 
labor’s problems and its role in 


Thor- 
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stein Veblen. 
404p. $.95. 


Contends that the leisure class discourages pro- 


ductive effort and widens the gap between itself and 
the working class. 


*You Have Seen Their Faces. Erskine 
Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White. 
N.Y., Modern Age Books, 1937. 54p. $.75. 

A picture book about sharecroppers. A. 

*Youth Tell Their Story. Howard M. 
Bell. Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1938. 273p. $1.50. 


The opinions of representative youth arranged. B. 


N.Y., Modern Library, 1934. 


Economic IssugEs 


Big Business. Its Growth and Its Place. 
N.Y., Twentieth Century Fund, 1937. 
102p. $1.35. 

The first of a series summarizing results of studies 
of large corporations in the United States. C. 

Changing Political Economy As It Affects 
Women. Mary R. Beard. Washington, 
American Association of University Women, 
1934. 57p. $.50. 


The special interests of women considered in re- 
lation to economic trends and issues. 


The Consumer Spends His Income. Na- 
tional Resources Committee. Washington, 
National Resources Committee, 1939. 47p. 


Superintendent of Documents, $.10. 


How various income groups use their funds for 
family purchases and savings. 


*The Economy of Abundance. Stuart 
Chase. N.Y., Macmillan, 1934. 327p. $1. 


The possibilities of the coming age of plenty. A. 


Thurman W. 
Yale University 


Folklore of Capitalism. 
Arnold. New Haven, 
Press, 1937. 400p. $3. 

The myths and illusions associated with our tradi- 
tional economic system. 

*Getting and Spending. Mildred Adams. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 125p. $.60. (Peo- 
ple’s Library) 


“The A BC of ere ty - 


a popular introduc- 
tion to practical problems 


The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property. Adolf A. Berle and Gardiner C. 
Means. N.Y., Macmillan, 1933. 396p. 
$3.75. 


The characteristics of corporate procedure as re- 


cently developed, with special reference to the man- 


ner in which the nature of property has changed 
with the rise of the corporation. C. 


The Modern Economy in Action. 


Caro- 


line F. Ware. Washington, American As- 
sociation of University Women, 1936. 55p. 
$.50. 


“A guide for studying the relation between our 
economic thinking and current economic facts.” B. 


*Our Town’s Business. Omar and Ryllis 
Goslin. N.Y., Funk and Wagnalls, 1939. 
355P- $3.50. 


On the loss of independence of small towns and 
their problems. 


PLANNING 
America Reborn. Ralph L. Woods. 


N.Y., Longmans, 1939. 376p. $3. 


A plan for the decentralization of industry. B. 


Back to Work. Harold L. Ickes. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1935. 276p. $2.50. 


The story of the Public Works 


B. 


Administration. 


The Chart of Plenty. Harold Loeb and 
others. N.Y., Viking, 1935. 180p. $2.50. 


A survey of potential capacity for production. B. 


Controlling Depressions. Paul H. Doug- 
las. N.Y., Norton, 1935. 286p. $3. 

A diagnosis of maladies and a discussion of pos- 
sible techniques for mitigating the swings of busi- 
ness cycles. 

*An Economic Constitution for Democ- 
racy. George Soule. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1939. 101p. $1.50. 

An analysis of programs for putting democracy on 
a stable basis. : 

Government in a Planned Democracy. 
A. N. Holcombe. N.Y., Norton, 1935. 
173p. $2. 

The difficult situation of democratic government 


as it attempts to evolve techniques of effective plan- 
ning. 


*Jobs for All. Mordecai Ezekiel. 
Knopf, 1939. 299p. $2. 


A plan for industrial expansion. B. 


The Method of Freedom. Walter Lipp- 


N.Y 


mann. N.Y., Macmillan, 1934.  117p. 
$1.50. 

Takes up “the revolution in the great society ;’ 
“the chief alternatives in the economic order;’ i, 
government in a regime of liberty.” B. 

A New Birth of Freedom. Nicholas 
Roosevelt. N.Y., Scribner, 1938. 274p. 
$2.50. 


A plea for voluntary cooperative economic ac- 
tion, es Wire state rather than federal initiative. 
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*A New Deal. Stuart Chase. N.Y 
Macmillan, 1932. 257p. $2. 


A lively discussion of the economic situation, why 
changes are needed, what is a program. : 


*New Frontiers. Henry A. Wallace. 
N.Y., Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934. 314p. 
Cloth, $2, paper, $1. 

Secretary Wallace outlines the modern frontiers 


faced by the people and defends governmental ex- 
perimentation. B. 


A Planned Society. George Soule. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1932. 295p. §$.90. 


One of the pioneering books on planning by a 
writer who makes economics interesting. 


Leisure: A National Issue. E. C. Linde- 
man. N.Y., Association Press, 1939. 64p. 
$.50. 


What is involved in community programs. B. 


* 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


American Social Problems. Howard W. 
Odum. N.Y., Holt, 1939. 549p. $4. 

A sociologist outlines various important social is- 
sues and problems. C. 

*Building America. Society for Curricu- 
lum Study. Milwaukee, E. M. Hale and 
Co., 5193 Plankinton Arcade. Vols. I to V. 
$2.25 per vol. Single copies, $.30 each. 

“A photographic magazine of modern problems.” 
Issued monthly October through May. A. 

Creative America. Its Resources for So- 
cial Security. Mary van Kleeck. N.Y., 
Covici Friede, 1936. 353p. $3. 


The author describes the promise in creative forces 
which if allowed to operate would provide the Ameri- 
can people in general with greater abundance than 
they have ever enjoyed. 


The Electric Power Industry. John 
Bauer and Nathaniel Gold. N.Y., Harper, 
1939. 347p. $3.50. 


Development, organization, and public policies. B. 

Financing Government. Harold M. 
Groves. N.Y., Holt, 1939. 800p. $5. 

Discusses the vital questions of public finance. C. 


T. V. Smith 
N.Y., Knopf, 1939. 


Foundations of Democracy. 
and Robert A. Taft. 
346p. $2.50. 


Discussions of current issues. B. 


Insecurity, a Challenge to America. 
Abraham Epstein. 2d rev. ed. N.Y., Ran- 
dom House, 1938. 939p. $4. 


One of our authorities on social security details 
the risks of life and advocates adequate measures 
for meeting them. 
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More Security for Old Age. Margaret 
G. Schneider. N.Y., Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1937. 191p. $1.75. 

A consideration of the adoqueer of old-age security 
laws in the United States, suggestions for a 
new program of action. B. 

Social Security in the United States. Paul 
H. Douglas. 2d ed. N.Y., Whittlesey 
House, McGraw:+Hill, 1939. 493p. $3.50. 

“An analysis — appraisal of the Federal Social 
Security Act.’ 

*This Question of Relief. Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Rev. ed., N.Y., Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1938. 32p. $.10. 


Summarizes in popular fashion the available data 
on the relief problem. b 


*To Hold This Soil. Russell Lord. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1938. 122p. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, $.45. 


The story of soil waste and of conservation. A. 


*Wasted Manpower: The Challenge of 
Unemployment. Corrington Gill. N.Y., 
Norton, 1939. 312p. $2.75. 


Voluminous data about mass unemployment. B. 


Proportional Representation. George H. 
Hallett, Jr., in cooperation with Clarence 
Gilbert Hoag. Washington, National Home 
Library Foundation, 1937. 177p. $.25. 


An official statement of a method proposed to give 
adequate representation to minorities. 


SocIAL AND EcoNoMIc DEMOCRACY 


American Socialism. Its Aims and Prac- 
tical Program. Harry W. Laidler. N.Y., 
Harper, 1937. 330p. $2.50. 


If we have a socialist government, Mr. Laidler 
will be a member of the cabinet; he is one of our 
best informed socialists. 


Capital. Karl Marx. N.Y., Modern 
Library. 869p. $1.25. 


The complete text of the monumental work, edited 
by Friedrich Engels, translated by Samuel Moore 
and Edward Aveling. A theory of the eventual 
passing of capitalism and for reorganizing the eco- 
nomic system. ‘ 

Cooperative Democracy. J. P. War- 
basse. 3d ed. N.Y., Harper, 1936. 285p. 
$2.50. 

A widely used work describing all aspects of 
consumers’ cooperation throughout the world. 

*Cooperatives. Ryllis A. Goslin. N.Y., 
Foreign Policy Association, 1937. 46p. $25. 


A clear interpretation of what cooperatives are and 
do in the United States and elsewhere. 
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The Decline and Rise of the Consumer. 
Horace M. Kallen. N.Y., Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1936. 484p. $2.75. 


A philosophy of consumer cooperation. B. 


Paths to Plenty. Henry A. Wallace. 
Washington, National Home Library 
Foundation, 1938. 150p. $.25. 

“The way the best elements in capitalism, democ- 
racy, and religion can cooperate” to promote the 
general welfare. 

Political and Economic Democracy. Max 
Ascoli and Fritz Lehmann, eds. N.Y., Nor- 
ton, 1937. 336p. $3. 

“What democracy? Whose democracy?” by schol- 


ars of the university in exile. 


*Progress and Poverty. Henry George. 


Fiftieth anniversary ed. N.Y., Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation. 571p. $1. 


The famous work of the reformer who advocated 
the single tax. 


The 
Agar. 


Pursuit of Happiness. Herbert 
Boston, Houghton, 1938. 387p. $3. 
_ Social reconstruction with an emphasis on agrarian- 
1sm., 

Socialism on the Defensive. Norman 
Thomas. N.Y., Harper, 1938. 304p. $3. 


The American socialist leader writes in the light 
of recent developments here and abroad. 


Who Owns America? 
Allen Tate, eds. 
342p. $3. 


Nineteen writers search for a “middle way” for 
the United States. B. 


*You Might Like Socialism. 
Lamont. N.Y., Modern Age, 1939. 
$.95. 


_ The son of a wealthy man projects a socialist so- 
ciety. B. 


Herbert Agar and 
Boston, Houghton, 1936. 


Corliss 
308p. 


PEOPLE 
American Minority Peoples. Don- 
ald Young. N.Y., Harper, 1932. 621p. 
$3.50. 


_A sociologist interprets social and cultural con- 
flicts in the United States. 

Depression Pioneers. David C. Coyle. 
Washington, Work Projects Administration, 
1939. 19p. Single copies free. 


Why people are on the road looking for oppor- 
tunities. A. 


God’s Valley. 
Macmillan, 1939. 


Willson Whitman. 
320p. $3. 


“People and power along the Tennessee Valley.” 


* e 


People. Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
Holt, 1939. 315p. $3. 


The quantity and quality of population. B. 


N.Y., 


The Problems of a Changing Population. 
Washington, National Resources Commit- 
tee, 1938. 306p. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, $.75. 


A thorough survey of trends and problems. C. 


*Restless Americans. Clifton T. Little. 
Rev. ed. N.Y., Public Affairs Committee, 
1938. 32p. $.10. 


About migration of the people. A. 


These Foreigners. William Seabrook. 
N.Y., Harcourt, 1938. 358p. $2.50. 


First-hand, realistic accounts of the contributions 
of peoples from other lands. 


We Americans. Various authors. N.Y., 
Atlantic Monthly Co., 1939. 127p. $.25. 


Who we are, where we came from, what we be- 
lieve. <A. 


*We the People. Leo Huberman. 
Harper, 1932. 375p. $3.50. 


The origins of the United States in terms of the 
people. <A. 


N.Y, 


*Who Are These Americans? Paul B. 
Sears. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939.  116p. 
$.60. (People’s Library) 

How the American people came into being; how 
we might improve ourselves. A. 

BIOGRAPHY 
*Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. 


N.Y., Blue 
2 vols. in 1. 604p. 


Carl Sandburg. Abridged ed. 
Ribbon Books, 1931. 
$1. 

This is continued in Abraham Lincoln, the War 
Years, 4 vols., N.Y., Harcourt, 1939. $20. A 

Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Frederick C. Prescott, ed. N.Y., 
American Book Company, 1934. 422p. $1. 


Selections from writings, with biographical intro- 
duction. 


*Andrew Jackson. Gerald W. Johnson. 
N.Y., Minton, Balch, 1927. 303p. $1. 


The democrat who represented the farmers, arti- 
sans, and frontiersmen. ; 


Modern State. Al- 
Washington, National 


*Brandeis and the 
pheus T. Mason. 


Home Library Foundation, 1936.  263p. 
$.25. 
Considers mainly the “public welfare activities, 


the ideology, and the constitutional principles of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis.” No formal biography. ‘More 
life in the law.” B 
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M. R. Werner. 
374P. $3.50. 


N.Y., Har- 


*Bryan. 
court, 1929. 
Spokesman of the prairies in national affairs. B. 


Democracy’s Norris. Alfred Lief. N.Y., 
Stackpole, 1939. 546p. $3.50. 

The influence of an independent. B. 

Fifty-five Men. Fred Rodell. Harris- 


burg, Telegraph Press, 1936. 277p. $2.50. 


The men who made the Constitution. B. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Silas 
Bent. N.Y., Garden City Publishing Co., 
1932. 386p. $1. 


A biography of youth and soldier, jurist and 
thinker, statesman and philosopher. 


The Life of John Marshall. 
Beveridge. Boston, Houghton, 
vols. in 2. $10. 


Often regarded as the definitive work on the life 
of the great federalist. ¥ 


The Life of James Madison. Sydney H. 
Gay. Boston, Houghton, 1909. $2. 

The “father of the Constitution.” C. 

Lords of the Press. George Seldes. 
N.Y., Julian Messner, 1938. 408p. $3. 

Biographies of newspaper publishers and editors. B. 

*Sidney Hillman. George Soule. N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1939. 237p. $2.50. 


The life of a modern labor statesman. B. 


*Theodore Roosevelt. Henry F. Pringle. 
N.Y., Blue Ribbon Books, 1934. 637p. $1. 


The exponent of the “new nationalism.” B. 


These Are Our Lives. Federal Writers’ 
Project. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. 421p. $2. 


Miniature autobiographies told to and written by 
W.P.A. writers, picturing life in the south. 


Thoreau. Henry Seidel Canby. 
Houghton, 1939. 508p. $3.75. 
Poet, naturalist, philosopher, individualist, who 


influenced Gandhi, even giving him the term “civil 
disobedience.” 


Albert J. 
1919. 4 


Boston, 


EDUCATION 


*Adult Education. Lyman Bryson. N.Y., 
American Book Company, 1936. 208p. $2. 

A clear and concise introduction to the American 
adult education movement. R 


Are American Teachers Free? 
K. Beale. 
$3.50. 

A description of forces militating against freedom 


of teachers and a defense of the traditional liberal 
Position. 


Howard 
N.Y., Scribner, 1936. 855p. 


Character Education in a Democracy. 
S. R. Slavson. N.Y., Association Press, 
1939. 226p. $2.50. 

One prominent in group work outlines a plan of 
“integrative education.” €. 

*Democracy and Education. John Dewey. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1916. 434p. $2.50. 

A classic by the philosopher who has greatly in- 
fluenced much of American education. 

*Democracy and Education in the World 
Today. John Dewey. N.Y., Society for 
Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St., 1939. 15p. 
$.10. 


A brief source for Dr. Dewey’s ideas. B. 


Education and Organized Interests in 
America. Bruce Raup. N.Y., Putnam, 
1936. 238p. $2.50. 

The way “pressure groups” operate in relation to 
the schools; not only an analysis, but also an expo- 
sition of the need for the school to take a part in 
social reconstruction. B. 

Education and the Social Crisis. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick. N.Y., Liveright, 1932. 
gop. $1.25. 

A proposed program by one of the best known 
philosophers of education. 

Education for Democracy. N.Y., Teach- 
ers College, 1939. 480p. $2.50. 

The addresses at the World Congress on Educa- 
tion for Democracy held at Columbia University, 
1939. 

*The Humanizing of Knowledge. James 

£ £ 
Harvey Robinson. 2nd rev. ed. N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1926. 117p. $1.50. 


A major work on intellectual democracy. A. 


Masters of Their Own Destiny. M. M. 
Coady. N.Y., Harper, 1939. 170p. $2. 


The Antigonish movement of adult education 
through economic cooperation. 


*The Public Library—A People’s Univer- 
sity. Alvin Johnson. N.Y., American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 1938. 85p. 
$1. 


Comments on the adult education activities and 
functions of city libraries. 


*The Schools Can Teach Democracy. 
George S. Counts. N.Y., John Day, 1939. 
32p. $.25. . 

The duty of the school in a “day of reckoning.” B. 

*Schools: The Challenge of Democracy 
to Education. Beulah Amidon, ed. N.Y.., 
Survey Graphic, October, 1939. 95p- $.40. 


Variety of articles by authorities. A 
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*Science in Your Life. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 
ple’s Library) 


Science is everybody’s business; interprets many 
important discoveries and inventions. A. 


John Pfeiffer. 
109p. $.60. (Peo- 


The Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy. Educational Poli- 
cies. Commission, in collaboration with 
Charles A. Beard. Washington, National 
Education Association, 1937. $.50. 

Considers the interests of education in the social 
situation. 

*Windows on the World. 
Gould. N.Y., Stackpole, 1938. 


“Youth’s Eye 
democracy. A. 


Kenneth 
421p. $3. 
problems of 


View” of current 


Pus.ic Discussion 


The Discussion of 
Charles A. Beard. 
124p. $1.75. 

An inquiry into the possible contributions of his- 
tory to public discussion, and its aid in distinguish- 
ing between fact and opinion. B. 

A Handbook for 
George V. Denny, Jr. 
Hall, 1938. 32p. $.25. 


Practical advice on the leadership of radio listening 
groups. 


Human Affairs. 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1936. 


Discussion Leaders. 
N.Y., The Town 


*How to Lead Discussion. L. C. Bow- 
man. N.Y., Woman’s Press, 1934. 31p. $.35. 


Practical methods described. A. 


Learning through Study Clubs. Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia, St. Francis Xavier Ex- 
tension Department, 1939. 12p. $.10. 


The extension used in the Antigonish 
movement. B. 


methods 


*Listen and Learn. Frank Ernest Hill. 
N.Y., American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1937. 248p. $1. 


Comprehensive yet popular consideration of edu- 
cation by radio. A. 


The Panel Method of Conducting Dis- 
cussions. Washington, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, 1933. 4p. $.10. 
Mimeographed. 


How and when to use the panel method for dis 
cussion. 


Plain Talk. John W. Studebaker. 
Washington, National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936. 166p. $.25. 


An educator’s plea for wide public discussion of 
current issues. A. 


*Teaching Adults by Discussion. Thomas 
Fansler. N.Y., Division of General Edu- 
cation, New York University, 1938. 39p. 
$.35. 

What the discussion method is and is not; how 
and when to use it. 

Town Meeting Comes to Town. 
A. and Bonaro W. Overstreet. 
per, 1938. 268p. $2.50. 


The story of “‘America’s 
Air.” A. 


Harry 
N.Y., Har- 


Town Meeting of the 


*What Is the Discussion Leader’s Job? 
Washington, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1937. 22p. Single copies free. 


Valuable for guidance of leaders. A. 


*Why Forums? Mary L. Ely. N.Y., 
American Association for Adult Education, 
1937. 220p. $1. 


Informal and informing reporting and discussion. 


RELIGION 


Beyond Politics. Christopher Dawson. 
N.Y., Sheed and Ward, 1939. 136p. $1.50. 

The need for religious loyalty, by a noted Catholic 
scholar. B. 

Christian Faith and Democracy. 
Vlastos. N.Y., Association 
84p. $.50. 


Concise, with special reference to spiritual moti- 
vation of economic democracy. 


Gregory 
1939. 


Press, 


Christianity—and Our World. 
Bennett. 
65p. $.50. 

“Little but mighty; considers the relation of 


Christianity to secularism, the economic order, and 
tyranny. A. 


John C. 
N.Y., Association Press, 1937. 


*Church and State. Ryllis A. Goslin. 
N.Y., Foreign Policy Association, 1937. 
46p. $.25. 

One of the Headline Books, with reference to 


Russia, Italy, Germany, Spain, Mexico, the United 
States. 

*Judaism and Democracy. Louis Witt. 
Cincinnati, Union of American Hebrew Con- 


gregations, 1937. Free. 

A concise interpretation. A. 

A Religion for Democracy. Russell 
Henry Stafford. N.Y., Abingdon, 1938. 
216p. $2. 


Considers what religious beliefs are most congenial 
to democracy. B. 


Religious Liberty in the U.S. Today. 
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Edward Ford, comp. N.Y., American Civil 
Liberties Union, 1939. 48p. $.10. 


A survey of recent conditions. A. 


Rethinking Religion. John Haynes 
Holmes. N.Y., Macmillan, 1938. 249p. 


$2.25. 


A democratic, prophetic statement about religion 
in the modern world. 


*This Nation under God. Arthur E. 
Holt. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1939. 224p. 
$2. 

The crisis in democracy; the moral and spiritual 


basis of national life; the spiritual motive for re- 
construction. 


*Which Way, Democracy? Wilfrid Par- 
sons. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 295p. $2. 


A noted Jesuit scholar considers how religion 
and democracy complement one another. 


SCANDINAVIA AND ELSEWHERE 


Changing Governments amid New Social 
Problems. Ryllis A. Goslin, ed. Rev. ed. 
N.Y., Foreign Policy Association, 1939. 46p. 
$.25. 

A survey of the governments in France, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and Denmark. One of the Head- 
line Books. A. 

Democracy in Denmark. Part I, “Democ- 
racy in Action,” Josephine Goldmark; Part 
2, “The Folk High School,” A. H. Hollman. 
Washington, National Home Library, 1936. 
$.25. 

A. 


*Finland the New Nation. Agnes Roth- 
ery. N.Y., Viking, 1936. 257p. $3. 

A clear story of the characteristics of a nation 
that follows a “middle way.” " 

The Government of Switzerland. Wil- 
liam E. Rappard. N.Y., Van Nostrand, 
1936. 164p. $1.25. 

A concise description of the federal system of 


Switzerland by the rector of the University of 
Geneva. B. 


The Miracle of England. 
rois. Hamish Miles, tr. 
1937. 500p. $3.75. 

A history of England, emphasizing the invention 


of new institutions and new forms of human free- 
dom. B. 


André Mau- 
N.Y., Harper, 


*Sweden: The Middle Way. Marquis 
W. Childs. Rev. ed. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1938. 184p. $2.50. 


Sweden’s consumers’ cooperatives, public utilities, 
labor unions, farm cooperatives, political and educa- 
tional organizations, which have made Sweden a 
land of economic and political democracy. B. 


INTERNATIONAL 


*America Charts Her Course. David H. 
Popper. N.Y., Foreign Policy Association, 
1939. 47p. $.25. 


Discusses “‘Can we stay neutral?” A. 


America’s Chance of Peace. Duncan Aik- 
man and Blair Bolles. N.Y., Doubleday, 
1939. 161p. $1. 

Written since the beginning of the European 
War. 

And So to War. Hubert Herring. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. 178p. 
$2. 


“The bugle sounds again; a plea for neutrality. 


The Economic Bases of Peace. Ernest 
Minor Patterson. N.Y., Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. 264p. $2.50. 

Useful information in regard to the economic 
interdependence of the nations. B. 

*For Union Now. Clarence Streit. 
Washington, Union Press, National Union 
Building, 1939. 47p. $.25. 

A short statement pleading for a federation of the 
world’s democracies. 

*Giddy Minds and Foreign Quarrels. 
Charles A. Beard. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 
87p. $.50. 


A strong statement for complete separation of the 
United States from European affairs. 


A. 


Human Dynamite: The Story of Europe’s 
Minorities. Henry C. Wolfe. N.Y., For- 
eign Policy Association, 1939. 96p. $.25. 

A brief survey; for individual reading and study 
groups. 

The Idea of National Interest. Charles 
A. Beard and G. H. E. Smith. N.Y., Mac- 
millan, 1934. 583p. $3.75. 

A comprehensive historical consideration of that 
vague but important matter of “national interest’’ 
on the American scene. C. 

*Men Must Act. 
N.Y., Harcourt, 1939. 
$.75, paper. 

A plea for the defense of American democracy so 
as to avert fascism. 

*The New Western Front. 
Rev. ed. N.Y., Harcourt, 
$1.50, cloth; $.75, paper. 


Vigorous statement for qouperticipation in Euro- 
pean affairs by the United States. ; 


Lewis Mumford. 
176p. $1.50, cloth; 


Stuart Chase. 
1939.  196p. 
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Raw Materials and Colonies. Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. N.Y., Ox- 
ford University Press, 1936. 68p. $.85. 


The economic role of colonies, particular 
reference to their supplies. 


with 


Reciprocity—A National Policy for For- 


eign Trade. William S. Culbertson. N.Y., 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1937. 
298p. $3. 


Dr. Culbertson, a Republican, writes favorably of 
Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade program. B. 


Road to War. Walter Millis. 
Houghton, 1939. 466p. $1.45. 


The couse of American foreign relations in 1914-17. 


Boston, 


*Union Now. Clarence Streit. 
Harper, 1939. 315p. $3. 

A plea for the federation of the world’s democra- 
cies in view of the challenge before them. 

War, Peace, and Change. John Foster 
Dulles. N.Y., Harper, 1939. 170p. $1.75. 


An undogmatic but practical treatment of the 
necessities of change and adjustment in the inter- 
national situation. 


*The Way out of War. By Cesar Saer- 
chinger. N.Y., Macmillan, 1939. 125p. 
$.60. (People’s Library) 

The present war interpreted; suggestions as to 
how the world might be rebuilt. A. 

World Trade. Ethel B. Dietrich. N.Y., 
Holt, 1939. 458p. $2.75. 


Processes of international trade in the light of 
ambitions of competing nations. B. 


N.Y., 


POETRY 
Air Raid. Archibald MacLeish. N.Y., 
Harcourt, 1938. 36p. $.75. 
A verse play for radio. 
Burning City. Stephen Vincent Benét. 


N.Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 80p. $2. 

Poems breathing revolt against tyranny, stupidity, 
war, degeneracy. 

Land of the Free. Archibald MacLeish. 
N.Y., Harcourt, 1938. 93p. $3. 

“A book of photographs illustrated by a poem;” 
mainly about uprooted and displaced people. 

*Leaves of Grass. Walt Whitman. Se- 
lections. Introduction by Carl Sandburg. 
N.Y., Modern Library, 1921. 311p. $1. 


Reveals a great trust in what is of the people, by 
the people, for the people. 


*The People—Yes. Carl Sandburg, 
N.Y., Harcourt, 1936. 286p. $2.50. 


About our democracy in the entire country, by J 
one who comes very near to being the “‘people’s poet.” 


The River. Pare Lorentz. N.Y., Stack-} 
pole, 1938. 66p. $2. 


Much about the ge ye but with special refer- 
ence to the Tennessee and conservation. 


*Selected Poems. Vachel Lindsay. 
Hazleton Spencer, ed. N.Y., Macmillan, 
1931. 226p. $1.50. 


One who often sang of the middle west and its 
heroes. 


FICTION 
Bricks without Straw. Charles G. Nor- 
ris. N.Y., Doubleday, 1938. 365p. $2.50. 
A story of rebellious youth. 
God’s Little Acre. Erskine Caldwell. 
N.Y., Modern Library, 1934. 303p. $2.95. 


A study of the southern poor white. 


*It Can’t Happen Here. Sinclair Lewis. 
N.Y., Garden City Publishing Co., 1936, 
458p. $.98. 

A novelist’s idea of the way fascism would fune 
tion if it were adopted in the United States. F 

*The Jungle. Upton Sinclair. 
Upton Sinclair, 1906. 411p. $1. 

The story of Chicago thirty years ago, credited 


with having had a large part in bringing about publi¢ 
regulation of the packing industry. 


The Liberals. John Hyde Preston. 
N.Y., Reynal and Hitchcock, 1938. 386p. 
$2.50. 


The hopes, trials, and difficulties of liberals in the 
modern world. 


The Start of the Road. John Erskine.4 
N.Y., Stokes, 1938. 344p. $2.50. 


A novel about Walt Whitman. 


*The Tree of Liberty. 


Pasadena, 


Elizabeth Page. 


N.Y., Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 985p.) 
$3. 

The birth of American democracy. 

U.S.A. (A Trilogy). John R. Desa 
Passos. N.Y., Modern Library, 1937. 
$1.25. 


Realistic treatment of the stress and confusion of 
our industrial society. 


*Vein of Iron. 
Harcourt, 1935. 


Ellen Glasgow. N.Y. 
462p. $2.50. 


About self-reliance on a small Virginia farm. 











